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TELEVISION, RECORDINGS 


Editorially Speaking 


PASSION—TO WHAT END? 


i the present situation of strange attacks on and grave danger 
to our public school system, it is heartening to discover first- 
rate championship in a household publication with the circulation 
and unquestioned reputation of McCall’s magazine. Two excellent 
and carefully documented articles by John Bainbridge in its Sep- 
tember and October issues urge, if somebody is attacking the 
teachers and textbooks in your community, that you find out 
‘*what he’s after. It may be the ruination of public education.’’ 
We quote: 

‘*From New York to California the public schools are in the 
tightest fix in history. Their perilous predicament cannot be traced 
to any single cause. . . . In Searsdale, New York, the schools have 
been put under heavy pressure by the charge they have been in- 
filtrated by Communism. In Los Angeles, California, they have 
been attacked for teaching about the United Nations. In Ferndale, 
Michigan, the symptoms have taken the form of complaints over 
the school’s testing program, sex education and discipline. .. . In 
other communities trouble has developed over textbooks that cer- 
tain groups feel do not put sufficient stress on Americanism.’’ 

The latest report, as we go to press, indicates that a situation 
is being stirred up in San Diego, California. . . 

This kind of ‘‘intellectual vigilantism,’’ according to Mr. 
Bainbridge, has ‘‘invaded the public schools in Houston and other 
Texas cities, and is thriving in Southern California. It has raised 
its head in many other communities such as Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Englewood, New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; New Haven, Connecti- 
eut; Atlanta, Georgia; Battle Creek, Michigan; and Portland, 
Oregon; to name a few. 

‘*Under the guise of fighting Communism, self-constituted com- 
mittees of citizens are attempting—in some cases with notably suc- 
cessful results—to remove from the public schools all aspects of 
the educational program that do not coincide with their personal 
prejudices. Textbooks are the chief point of attack. The charge 
that they are slanted toward favoring the collectivist philosophy 
is the main complaint. . . . A textbook that refers, however im- 
partially, to the TVA, New Deal legislation or some other contro- 
versial topic is often attacked simply because the subject is 
included in the book. ... 

‘*The fundamental principle of American education has always 
been to give students the facts and help them to reach their own 
conclusions, . . . It is obvious that students cannot arrive at the 
truth if they are not permitted—rather, actively encouraged—to 
study all sides of every issue. ... The surest way to weaken the 
nation’s children in the fight against Communism is to deny them 
the right to learn what Communism is. . . . The nation will be in 
grave danger indeed if the censors are permitted to block the 
search for truth. Now is the time for them to ponder what Milton 
said three centuries ago about the power of truth: ‘Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free‘and open encounter’?’’ 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the ferreting out of subversive activity in the 
schools or anywhere else is a job that must be left to counter- 
espionage. ‘‘The investigation of espionage is a job for trained 
professionals and an inexperienced amateur will cause great dam- 
age.’’ He goes on to say: ‘‘If the fomenters of indiscriminate 
attacks on the public schools would accept that advice the schools 
could one again flourish in a climate free of fear and bitterness.’’ 

Felix Morley, writing in The Nation’s Business, says: ‘‘ Any 
community will rise indignantly against a person who habitually 
pollutes its water supply . .. but there is not the same feeling 
about people who are unsanitary in the spiritual field.’’ But we 
choose to think there is, and that a citizenry aroused to support 
its schools and teachers will re-affirm their confidence in their 
publie schools and teachers. 

ROHAMA LEE 
Editor 
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Another Bell & Howell engineering first... 
magnetic sound on double-perforated film 


~e-makes sound movies cost even iess! 


Now you can order the famous Filmosound 202 with an adaptor enabling 
you to record sound on double-perforated film. Or, if you already own 
a Filmosound 202, you can have it adapted through your authorized 
Bell & Howell dealer. The adaptor costs but $20.00. 


IMPORTANT: With this new development in sound movie 
making, any 16mm movie camera now takes sound 
film. This includes magazine-loading film used in such 
cameras as the exciting, new Bell & Howell 200 

...or roll film used in the famous 70-DL and other 
spool-loading 16mm cameras. 


Ask your authorized Bell & Howell dealer about 
making your own sound movies on any 16mm 
movie film. Or get complete information by mail- 
ing this coupon today! 


Bell 


movie! 


Here is a pace-setting new de- 
velopment in low-cost sound 
movies! Now ... you can record 
and play back magnetic sound 
on double-perforated 16mm film 
... With the new Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 recording pro- 
jector! 


No longer are you limited to 
single-perforated film for sound 
movies. SOUNDSTRIPE, the mag- 
netic oxide sound track available 
through Bell & Howell laborato- 
ries, can now be applied to any 
16mm movie film. 


Therefore, if you already have 
16mm silent movies which you 
would like to make into sound 
movies, all you need do is have 
this magnetic sound track added 
to the original films. No need to 
have them copied on single-per- 
forated film, a tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of making your 
own sound movies. 


Bell & Howell Company 

7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the making of 


low-cost sound movies. I am interested in 
their use for: 


Industry Church School General 


Name 


Address 


Organization (if any) 


you can 
sound any 
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The new nation, born on August 15, 1947, is 


presented against its ancient background in THE 


PROMISE OF PAKISTAN (March of Time, distri- 


buted by McGraw-Hill, N.Y.C.) 


PART Il 


“Nature has given you everything; 
you have got unlimited resources. 
The foundations of the state have 
been laid, and it is now for you 
to build, and build as quickly and 
as well as you can. So go ahead 
and | wish you good speed. 


—Qaid-e-Azam-Jinnah. 


P AKISTAN shares the familiar pattern 
of social conditions found everywhere in 
the Orient. Her requirements in education 
and public information are just as grave 
and their solutions as urgent as those of 
any underdeveloped area. The documentary 
film as a means of public enlightenment 
and instruction is vitally important in Paki- 
stan. However, although the pattern is 
familiar, the details throw the problems of 
this country into sharper focus. 

There are five different problems of edu- 
eation and public information in Pakistan. 
First, there are facets which arise out of 
the varied character of Pakistan’s geo- 
graphical, ethnological and cultural condi- 
tions; second, there are problems because 
of her needs of economic development; third, 
there are problems which are a product of 
her needs of building up national defences; 
fourth, there are problems which are en- 
tailed in the necessity to reorient the old 
educational system; last, there is the need 
to bring Pakistan’s point of view to other 
countries. 


BUILDING PUBLIC SPIRIT 


Her enormous variety of geographical, 
ethnological, economic and cultural condi- 
tions has given each of Pakistan’s provinces 
a particular character of its own. Each has 
its own way of life, local customs and tra- 
ditions, aptitudes, temperament and psycho- 
logical make-up. But these differences are 
potentially harmonious, because of the great 
unifying influences of Islam. But, in order 
to achieve this harmony as early as pos- 
sible, the different parts of Pakistan must 
be introduced to each other. There is a 
common national heritage of all Pakistanis. 
Communicating the knowledge of the great 
resources of their country should be a 
primary function of education and public 
information in Pakistan. This will also instil 
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PLANNING EDUCATION 


and INFORMATION with 
the DOCUMENTARY FILM 


By ARSHAD M. MIRZA 


in them a spirit of constructive nationalism, 
and international cooperation. 

There is a great amount of idealism and 
fervour in every Pakistani at the moment. 
This idealism and zeal must be guided into 
constructive channels and crystallized into 
abiding loyalties. 

Public information and education in 
Pakistan is therefore destined to perform 
two definite functions. First, it should re- 
veal to people the variety of geographical, 
cultural and economic conditions that pre- 
vail in different parts of Pakistan and by 
so doing make Pakistanis conscious of their 
heritage. And second, it should interpret 
the knowledge of this in terms of a con- 
structive and healthy belonging, and prepare 
them to undertake the affairs of their 
country as citizens of a democracy. 

A national film organization may well be- 
come the beginnings of such a system, 
for documentary film can be a more dynamic 
means of education than hundreds of books 
and newspapers put together. Film can 
create new attitudes in people and _ per- 
suade them into new nation-building ac- 
tivities. 

If the documentary film can help give 
our masses a realization of the future of 
Pakistan, it can be of great assistance in 
the development of our resources. Pakistan 
possesses great but as yet scarcely economic 
wealth. It is true she produces an enormous 


wealth of raw material — cotton, jute, 
wheat, rice, tea, tobacco, rubber, oil seeds 
and sugar cane — she has a virtual world 


monopoly in jute — and besides that she has 
a large supply of paper, pulp and live stock. 
But her economy will remain predominently 
agrarian and hence unbalanced until her 


J ARSHAD M. MIRZA was a wee 
producer for the Visual Aids Department, 
Directorate of Public Instruction, Panjab, 
Pakistan. On first a UNESCO then a Rocke- 
fellow Research Fellowship, he studied film 
techniques in the United States and with 
the National Film Board of Canada. Shortly 
before he was to return to his homeland 
he was killed in a street accident. 

Here, in digest form, is the second section 
ef the brilliant report he submitted in 
January 1952 te UNESCO, the Government 
ef Pakistan, the Government of Canada, 
and the Reckefeller Foundation. Dedicated 
te the memory of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah and 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan “who lived 
and died to build Pakistan inte an enlight- 
ened Moslem democracy,” his report is 
~~ also Mr. Mirzah’s own memorial. 


mineral resources are surveyed and prop. 
erly exploited, and complementary indus- 
tries are set up to utilize the raw material 
she produces. This will take some time and 
in the meanwhile it is imperative to increase 
our agricultural output if we want to raise 
our standard of living. 


In underdeveloped countries like Pakistan 
where archaic methods of agriculture have 
exhausted both soil and tiller, the introduc- 
tion of modern mechanical implements is an 
urgent necessity. We cannot make the best 
use of our irrigation projects unless our 
farmers are able to use these implements. 
Considering the prevalent illiteracy and 
poverty in Pakistan, it cannot be expected 
that a small farmer in Panjab or Sind will 
be able to benefit adequately from the vast 
irrigation projects of the government or 
turn to mechanized tools of agriculture un- 
less he is educated to their advantages and 
instructed in their use. In every one of the 
economic development projects therefore; this 
raises the question of educating most people 
in the sociology and technology of industry 
and farming. Only new knowledge can give 
them the reason for wanting to become liter- 
ate, and provide a logical basis for literacy 
campaigns in the country. Only technical 
and industrial training or at least an 
apprenticeship in the basic skills can ensure 
efficiency of work and increase productivity. 
This means that education for the large 
numbers of our rural population is to be 
described not in terms of literacy or formal 
education but in terms of knowledge of 
their community and work. 


TECHNOLOGY AND TOOLS 


The creative treatment of reality and the 
sense of public purpose inherent in the tech- 
nique of documentary films can perform a 
remarkable function in educating our masses 
in the sociology and the technology of in- 
dustry and farming. The eye of the camera 
ean reproduce the cotton fields of Panjab, 
the jute plantations of Bengal and the tea 
gardens of Sylhet with a dramatic impact 
on the mind of the farmer, and thus reveal 
to him the importance of his farm and 
of his toil for his community. We can 
dramatize the desolation which comes with 
wasteful methods and with ignorance, and 
plan a new agriculture based on an affection 
for the soil and an understanding of its 
conservation and care. 
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A CASE STUDY 


Mr. Mirza‘s introductory remarks, published in our last issue, might have been 

written about almost any country in South-East Asia. This second and con- 

cluding instalment of his official report represents the application of his 
findings specifically to his own country, Pakistan . . . 


Irrigation in the mighty rivers of Sundra 
Bun, the great dams and barrages of Sind, 
the hydro-electric projects of Panjab, Ben- 
gal and the Northwest Frontier province can 
be revealed to the people by means of 
imaginatively created films to impress upon 
them the importance of water in a coun- 
try’s economy. Films can be made on the 
basic skills required in the jobs of textile 
workers. And by selecting the Lyallpur cot- 
ton textile mills or the jute mills of East 
Pakistan as the locale of these films, we 
can provide a realistic background to the 
training of our workers. 

Unless our development projects are ac- 
companied by plans for creating new civic 
consciousness among our masses, we can- 
not make much headway in organizing the 
economic life. Documentary films with their 
powers of dramatization can create interests 
in health, housing, clean villages, credit 
unions and cooperatives, child welfare, nu- 
trition and other subjects connected with the 
requirements of our agricultural and indus- 
trial workers. If the medium of the docu- 
mentary film is properly adapted to their 
understanding, it can develop new attiudes 
in our rural communities and create new 
interests in corporate life. The documentary 
film in rural Pakistan can at once provide 
educational entertainment, and knowledge 
of new ideas and responsibilities. 

During the past four years government 
has been assiduously trying to introduce new 
schemes of mass literacy, new plans of fun- 
damental adult education and a new pat- 
tern for the entire educational system. The 
new education is no more to concern itself 
primarily with the manufacture of clerks 
for administration and gentlemen in 
libraries, but with the living organism of 
our people and resources. Education today 
in Pakistan is a most exciting and almost 
unexplored subject. All of us should play 
our part in it. We must not only cover 
the lagging distance within our own race 
for public enlightenment, but also catch 
up with other nations in acquiring modern 
knowledge. 


IN-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The older methods of education are evi- 
dently unequal to the demands of the situa- 
tion. We will have to take into consideration 
all the new techniques and methods of mass 
communication which have come to the aid 
of every nation which has launched a cru- 
sade against ignorance. The examples of 
other peoples’ ingenuity and genius express- 
ed in nation-building activities, is a power- 
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ful incentive to intensify the educational 
efforts of our own country. We cannot pos- 
sibly ignore the important and significant 
role that mass communication has played in 
school systems of countries like the Soviet 
Union, Germany, the United Kingdom and 
Canada. We cannot close our eyes to the 
achievements of the documentary film as a 
vehicle of enlightenment in these countries. 
If we do, we shall be depriving ourselves of 
one of the most promising means of invigor- 
ating our educational system. 

The greatest defect of our school educa- 
tion so far has been the helpless poverty of 
curricula. Subjects like nature studies, social 
sciences, citizenship and health have been 
conspicuous by their absence. If the new 
education is to direct itself to the stimula- 
tion of our minds and imagination, it must 
draw its sustenance from our actual environ- 
ment. It must bring to us the real facts of 
life in all their freshness and vitality. Visual 
aids like documentary films have the power 
to convey vividly this freshness and vitality 
of our environment to our younger genera- 
tions in the classroom, and to relate their 
education to the life they are living as well 
as the life they are preparing for. Films 
ean tell our children, in a most significant 
fashion, where their food and clothing 
come from, The secrets of the animal and 
vegetable worlds, largely inaccessible to the 
human eye, can be uncovered and explained 
by the all-seeing powers of a movie camera, 
and the laws of physical science can best 
be explained. In geography they can replace 
interminable lists of names with vivid pic- 
torial representations, make knowledge of 
other lands come to life, bring children into 
close and live contact with the peoples and 
conditions of other countries, create correct 
notions of other cultures and nations and 
stimulate the child’s interest in human prob- 
lems arising out of climate and geographic 
conditions. Visual methods of teaching geog- 
raphy are essential also for getting to know 
the people, geographical conditions and ways 
of life in different parts of Pakistan itself. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Documentary films can do a remarkable 
job in training new teachers and introducing 
them to the new methods of education in 
other countries. By means of films made in 
other countries we can bring to our teachers 
a whole range of new developments in the 
field of educational psychology, and thus 
bring our educational system abreast of 
other countries. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 


for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 
21 minutes 


Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 
12 minutes 


Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec _— 12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 

When the first snow flies, Québec is a 

focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 

and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Cun adlian Pacific 
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“By all odds, the biggest single service problem 
with motion-picture projectors is faulty lubrica- 
tion,” is the opinion of Audio-Visual experts, 
coast to coast. Too little oil encourages wear. 
Too much oil gums up working parts, stalls 
motor, collects dirt, impairs performance. 

Recognizing lubrication as a major problem, 
Kodak engineers set out at the start to design a 
projector which would eliminate lubrication 
worries. The result—the sensational Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector with its *permanent 
lubrication. Oil-impregnated bearings... sealed- 
in-oil ball bearings . . . “lifetime” oil-retaining 
pads . . . low-friction nylon gears . . . and a 
minimum of moving parts, all assure quiet, 


The Pageant gives you these other important advantages, too! 


@ Built-in Fidelity Control focuses scanning beam exactly on sound track for the finest tone 


reproduction from a// types of 16mm. sound films. 


@ Unique field-flattening element in the Pageant’s optical system gives you crisp, corner- 


to-corner screen images. 
@ Operation is so simplifi 
minutes’ instruction. 


@ Accepts microphone or record-player attachment for use with silent films and also can 


be used as public-address system. 


@ Compact, simple to set up, the Pageant can be used...carried...anywhere on quick notice. 


ed that students make excellent projectionists with only a few 


trouble-free operation—month, after month, after 
month. You can forget all about lubrication! 

Yet, you really have to see and operate this 
superb new 16mm. sound-and-silent projector to 
truly appreciate its many unique advantages. Your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be glad to show 
it to you—either the one-case, single-speaker 
Pageant for classroom and small auditorium use, 
or the matched-case, four-speaker Pageant for 
ideal sound reproduction under difficult acous- 
tical conditions. Or fill in and mail the coupon at 
right for complete details about the Pageant. List 
price, $400 with single speaker; Kodak Multi- 
Speaker Unit, $92.50. (Prices are subject to 
change without notice.) 


The Kodak Multi-Speaker 
Unit provides three extra 
speakers which pack into a 
single, easy-to-carry case. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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d 
16mm. soun 
problem in the dustry, etc» 
The churches, ry aintenance | 

or “ | 
equipmes ntenance- finally have the answer to the schoolman’s | 
that of has been Over” or un waking it the most —_ _ Problem, where sound projectors are | 

eant elim! Aud Visual dee J. Maseriion ton! The schoolman cannot fail to oil, or oil too 
popular in gnkeepsi, much...” | 
or ou 
arax Photographic W. S. Booth, Vice-President 
National School Supply Co., Inc., Raleigh, N. C. | 


anent prelubrication is 
Iman. No hourly oil 
from lack of oil, and 


«|. The Pageant’s perm 
welcome news to the schoo 
records to keep, no freeze-up 


no ‘mess-up’ from too much oil ..- at 


Burke’s Motion Picture Co., South Bend, ind. 


“, .. Our experience, based on repair-shop rec- 
ords, clearly indicates that overlubrication or un- 
derlubrication is responsible for well over 50% of 
all projector complaints. This is why we are so en- 


thusiastic about the permanent prelubrication fea- 
ture of the Pageant. You just forget about oiling!” 
W. W. Birchfield, General Manager 

Alabama Photo Supply, Montgomery, Ala. 


ion wi 
factor in 
maintenance = 
mm. user any 
Kodak Compan 


jevemen 
standing ach Harold 


Send this 
coupon today: 


Moore's Motion Picture is John T. Moore 


Portland, Ore, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me the name and address of my nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer... 
also complete information on the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. 
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«,, Our biggest single problem in servic- 
ing and maintenance of 16mm. sound pro- 
jectors in our territory has been under- OF : 
overlubrication- This has been a really big 
problem in the school and instructional field : 
where there have been many different oper 7 
. 
dto handle the equipment. Per- .. 
a significant 
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camera fan, 


lecturer... 


HE case of the motion picture camera 
versus Earl Brink is the triumph of 
avocation over vocation. 

Vocationally, Mr. Brink is owner of the 
Earl B. Brink Agency (Detroit), which is 
the world’s largest for health and accident 
insurance. He is also resident vice-president 
and Michigan State manager of the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association, the 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
and the United Benefit Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. By avocation he is a vagabond film 
maker. More than 68 miles of film have 
raced through the lenses of the Bell & 
Howell and of the Cine-Special he favors. 
In terms of travel he has covered a mile 
for every foot of film he has taken, and 
has visited 94 countries and island groups. 
Over a period of 16 years the man who 
tinkered with the camera as a hobby has 
emerged as its servant. As result of this 
servitude, some 38 programs, all of them in 
color, are available to clubs, schools, organi- 
zations and groups. Mr. Brink’s films have 
also been popular since 1948 on television, 
and are currently a feature of the Sunday 
afternoon WORLD ADVENTURE SERIES pro- 
gram over WXYZ-TV, out of Detroit. 

In 1950 Clark Getts, a prominent New 
York booking agent, saw some Brink movies 
on the television screen and offered their 
maker a lecture contract for 1951-52 on the 
professional lecture circuit. Conditionally 
that he be booked for ‘‘the warm spots in 
the Winter, the others in the Spring and 
Fall,’’ Mr. Brink accepted and is now round- 
ing out his second year on ‘‘the big time.’’ 
This gives him less time for camera indulg- 
ence, but he still manages to go where he 
wants to go and see what he wants to see. 
In 1951 it was Tahiti and the islands of the 
Archipelago. His latest jaunt, embarked on 
in late April of this year, took him (and 
Mrs. Brink who almost always accompanies 
him) to Portugal, Spain, Madeira, France, 
Italy, Austria and Switzerland. Earlier in 


EARL B. BRINK — 
Insurance man, 


BOB CLARK (Robert M.), a native of 
Phoenix, Arizona, has known Earl Brink 
for 22 years. Mr. Clark has spent most 
of his working years in the advertising 
and allied fields, with time out for 
service as a wartime Navy pilot. 


Carpet 


the year there was a trip to Bermuda, the 
Azores, to five North African air bases 
where he showed his motion pictures by in- 
vitation of the U.S. Government, on to 
Tripoli and across Saudi Arabia. 

It was in 1936 that Mr. Brink, an aver- 
age camera fan then, switched from years 
of Kodak stills to interest in the home 
movie — at first in black and white, but 
after an apprenticeship of just one month, 
in 16mm color. In that year he and Mrs. 
Brink made a trip to Mexico — the first, 
for them, of those trips which young couples 
promise themselves they will take when the 
children are old enough to stay at home 
without their parents. They took the movie 
camera along with them of course, and the 
results were so far removed from the crude 
trials of the average amateur that Mr. 
Brink was invited to show them at a lunch- 
eon club to which he belonged. So well re- 
ceived were they, in fact, that they were 
shown by invitation before many varieties 
of club and group. These, incidentally, were 
in black and white. When, in the next year, 
the Brinks took a Mediterranean cruise, 
their camera was loaded with color film, 
which has been its sole cargo now for 
more than 3600 rolls. 

Earl Brink knows himself to be fortunate 
in having ben able to indulge both his pas- 
sions — for travel, and for color photog- 
raphy — without regard for their poten- 
tialities as revenue producing activities. His 
good fortune, however, and despite a ‘‘ lucky 
break’’ here and there, has not been a 
matter of chance, but of a talent for per- 
sistent effort, and. for salesmanship. His 
story, in the best America tradition, goes 
back to the small town of Okarche, Okla- 


By ROBERT M. CLARK 


homa, where he was born on April 16, 1894, 
and to his start as a learner without salary 
in a Buffalo (Oklahoma) bank. Here, for 
six months, and in addition to his banking 
duties, he was sweep-up ‘‘man’’ (at the age 
of 14), and fire-tender. It appears that, 
such were young Brink’s capacities for 
learning, this bank loaned him — before 
he was 20 — enough money to buy a 235- 
percent interest in the wobbling local Ford 
Agency. The agency prospered, and young 
Brink soon bought out his partners. Then 
eame World War I and Brink sold the 
agency, to answer the clarion call to colors. 
Accepted for officers training, he was sent 
home again for long enough to put out the 
wheat crop on the farm he also owned by 
this time. In that short interval the war end- 
ed, Brink was mustered out, and the wheat 
crop matured — at $2.40 a bushel. 

With the profit from his wheat, coupled 
with the proceeds of the Ford agency sale, 
Earl Brink bought the rival bank across 
the street, became its president, and was well 
on his way to achieving the status of a rural 
Rockefeller when the well-known Depression, 
after World War I, began to put the crimp 
in the Oklahoma banking business. Things 
were made worse by a several years’ failure 
of the wheat crop. 

A State law allowed the assessing of all 
State banks to help out others that might 
be having troubles. A lot of them were. To 
cope with the situation and protect his de- 
positors, Brink applied for nationalization 
of his bank and was told this would be 
possible if he would take over the town’s 
other bank, which was the one in which he 
had started his career. His new acquisition, 
however, proved to be something less than 
a financial rock, its previous president hav- 
ing based more loans on friendship than 
on collateral. So — the last of seven banks 
in that country to fail in the 1924 depres- 
sion — Brink closed his doors, liquidated 

(Continued on page 11) 


Typical scenes from PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA, latest Brink lecture film, to be made available soon in documentary form. . . 
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Now app a SPARKLING, new sound 


track to every 16mm film you use. And do 
it in minutes—with the new RCA magnetic 
recorder-projector. 

It’s the easy, low-cost way to make your 
films work harder, offer more. With your 
own sound track on film—old films can tell 
a new story . . . a general message can be 
made specific . . . scratched optical sound 
tracks can be replaced . . . films can speak 
two languages—one on optical track and 
the other on magnetic sound track. 

With this new RCA projector you can 
now add sound to your silent films after 
duplicating on single perforated stock. Or, 
put a new commentary on your sound films 
—without impairing your present optical 
sound track. Add a simple narration, or 
prepare a complete production in sound. 

It’s magnificent sound, because it’s mag- 
netically recorded sound. And it’s just as easy 
to prepare as a tape recording. To make 
your own sound track with the RCA mag- 
netic recorder-projector, here’s all you do. 


" you’re ready to record. No 


Here‘s the easy way to add 
sound to your films 


the new RCA l6mm Magnetic Recorder-Projector 


1. HAVE MAGNETIC STRIPE 
ADDED TO YOUR FILM 
Laboratories are set up to add 
a narrow magnetic stripe to 
your films quickly, expertly— 
for only a few cents a foot. 


Exposed film or raw stock can 
be striped. Sixteen- or 24- 
frame speed can be used. Double-perfi films 
(films with two sets of sprocket holes) must be dupli- 
cated on single-perforation stock. 
PROJECTOR 
AND SET CONTROLS 
Thread the RCA projector as 
you would for a regular show- 


ing. Turn knobs to ‘‘record’’ 
position, thread film over mag- 
netic recording heads and 


extra gadgets to attach. No extra equipment to set up. 


3. WATCH 
SPEAK INT! 


Record your message on film 
as you watch the picture. 
Stop ... erase... re-record 
at any time. You can plan 
your recording for a single 
showing—or use it over and 
over again. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


CAMDEN, 


Compare sound reproduction 
before you buy 
Listen to the magnificent sound reproduc- 
tion from the RCA magnetic recorder 
projector before you buy any type of sound 


-projector. You’ve never heard such faithful 


sound on 16mm film. And RCA’s quiet 
projector mechanism—the famous “‘thread- 
easy” mechanism—keeps irritating projector 
noise out of your recording. For a superb 
presentation of either optically or magnet- 
ically recorded films, listen to the RCA 
magnetic recorder-projector. Listen . . . 
compare . . . before you buy. 


For New, Free Bulletin 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


Please send me your new, free bulletin, ‘“‘RCA 
Projec tor. 


4 
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TSilmstrip 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 


PREVIEWS 


ana Associate Professor, Dept. of 


DISCUSSION IS THE AIM 


T has always seemed to us that one of the 
most important things for filmstrip 
users to remember is, the value of the 
medium as an aid to the stimulation of 
discussion. If subject matter is well pre- 
sented pictorially, we believe there are end- 
less possibilities with filmstrips for good, 
stimulating, healthy discussion periods. And 
this is what we want if visual materials today 
are to be truly effective aids to learning. 


i 


True learning does not occur as the re- 
sult of mere passive viewing of pretty pic- 
tures. Pupil interest must be stimulated. 
Discussion must follow the viewing of any 
and all visual materials. There has been 
too much emphasis on the showing of films 
and filmstrips, and not enough emphasis on 
using these materials as channels whereby 
pupils are introduced to subjects for the 
purpose of recognizing and discussing them, 


# Film Publishers, Inc. (Filmstrip House, 
25 Broad St., N. Y. C.) is new to our 
column with a series of 8 b&w filmstrips en- 
titled WRITING THE PARAGRAPH. As the pro- 
ducers state, the series is aimed at 8th and 
9th grade pupil needs, but much of the 
subject matter is taught at all grade levels 
from the Sth through the 12th. Topics 
included are WorpDs, CONTROL OF THE SIMPLE 
SENTENCE, SENTENCE BUILDING, etc. Manu- 
als are provided for the teacher, and are 
also intended to serve as helps in suggesting 
research and discussion. Information is given 
in simple diagram form. It is hoped that 
this will not only help pupils to acquire skill 
in the correct use of words but will also 
help to develop an appreciation for good 
written and oral English as a medium of 
communication. 


* * * 


= McGraw Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. C.), through its Text-Films de- 
partment gives us 6 b&w sound filmstrips 
titled BuiLpINc Work Hapsirts. It is the pur- 
pose of this series to help stimulate an 
appreciation for good work, good habits, 
and the idea that good habits mean good 
living. Intended for use with 4th, 5th and 
6th graders, they show actual situations in 
which pupils fail to concentrate on what 
they see and what is being said, forget to 
check work before handing it in, misplace 
homework, fail to carry out assignments, or 
to heed directions — all the age-old and 


From BUILDING WORK HABITS (McGraw-Hill) 


familiar ‘‘fuzzy’’ habits. The accompanying 
narrative records are so arranged that time 
is allowed for discussion of points visualized 
in the filmstrips. 


We can see an endless variety of ways 
in which this series could be used — for 
actual discussion periods in a classroom; 
for pupil guidance; for pupil motivation; 
for teacher training courses; for PTA meet- 
ings. The situations shown are normal, the 
methods of dealing with them are natural. 
These filmstrips are actually what we say 
they should be — springboards for discus- 
sion. Pupils are reacting very well to them, 
and that is the acid test of any material. 


* * 


w The New York Times (229 West 43rd 
St. N. Y. C.) started the season with 
POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT (b&w) as the 
October filmstrip of their series. It should 
be of considerable value for social studies 
classes, and we wish it could be shown to 
many adult groups as well. At such times 
as popular emotions are at a high pitch 
over personalities, we often lose sight of 
just what powers belong to the ‘‘office,’’ as 
contrasted to those of a ‘‘person.’’ Of 
course this strip has value at this particular 
moment, but it is also one that can be used 
whenever this lesson unit is taught. 

For November the filmstrip is REPORT ON 
THE CoLp Wak, and the facts presented are 
of major importance to everyone today. 
What has happened, and is happening, be- 
tween the forces controlled by communism 
on the one hand and the forces controlled by 
the free world on the other hand is of vital 
significance. The end of World War IT saw 
everyone with high hopes for freedom and 
prosperity. Instead, today we are faced 
with a cold war conducted on four. fronts 
—-political, economic, financial and military. 
This particular filmstrip is an especially 
valuable one for all social studies classes. 


From the unique documentary play, with film 
background, THE STORY OF INTERDEPEND# 
(U. S. National Commission for Unesco) , . 


a U.S. National Commissionsfor UNESCO 
offers a unique combination in THE Story 
OF INTERDEPENDENCE, authored by Blythe 
Morley. This is a combination kit containing 
a filmstrip, and a script for live actors and 
a narrator. The result is a form of docu- 
mentary filmstrip play, designed to show 
how people in the world today are trying 
to work together against poverty, disease 
and aggression. It can be used by school 
groups, clubs, community groups and any 
organizations interested in a program de- 
voted to these problems. Full directions are 
given for carrying out and staging the pro- 
duction. There is a director’s manual, the 
filmstrip and spoken script, and a publicity 
release guide. Staging and acting, of course, 
take place against the background provided 
by the projected filmstrip. . . . This is an in- 
teresting example of how several different 
media can be combined and indicates pos- 
sibly unsuspected ways of using filmstrips in 
the future. This presentation can be par- 
ticularly recommended to groups seeking 
material for a United Nations program. 
Radio and television adaptations may also 
be made, with special permission. Priced 
at $5, the kit is obtainable from Manhattan 
Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


POWERS OF 


Two timely offerings—POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 
and REPORT ON THE COLD WAR—open the 1952 
filmstrip series of The New York Times. . . .- 


: . 
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We take all tne other right: 


as Bailey Films (6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Cal.) has two new filmstrips 
in color, intended for use in social studies 
and history classes. The title of the first 
speaks for itself, THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. We are asked to think about 
why we celebrate the 4th of July, what the 
Declaration of Independence guaranteed to 
all, and why these provisions are so impor- 
tant today. The pictures are diagrams, and 
the colors vivid. It is quite evident that the 
teacher using the filmstrip is intended to 
conduct her own discussion, and to include 
whatever extra information she wishes from 
books and other materials. 

THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘<dissects’’ this symbol and explains what 
each part represents. It also explains why, 
when and where the great seal of our 
country is to be used. The strip itself is 
perfectly well made, but its use is relatively 
specialized for a fairly small area. 


* 


= University of Nebraska (Lincoln 6, 
Neb.), through its Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, offers a series of 4 b&w film- 
strips intended to help teachers of music — 
particularly for those with beginning level 
pupils, CELLO, FRENCH HorN, CLARINET, AND 
SnarE Drum are the instruments for which 
instruction is provided, and each of these 
strips is accompanied by a teacher’s manual. 
There is very complete coverage of the parts 
of each instrument, how to adjust, how to 
play it. Close-ups show how to hold the in- 
strument; how to sit, place the fingers and 
manipulate the controls. This would seem 
to us to be very good material to recom- 
mend, with much helpful information for 
both teacher and pupil. 


a Eye Gate House (2716 — 4lst Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y.) on October 15 
released a series of 9 drawn filmstrips in 
color and in story form, titled CHILDREN 
NEAR AND Far. Captions of most of these 
are in the first person, giving a feeling of 
intimacy with WAMBO AND TAWA OF’ THE 
Hortanps (Africa); NANNOOK AND OKAWA 
OF THE COLDLANDS (Eskimo country); NILs 
AND GRETEL OF SWITZERLAND; OLAF AND 
OLGA oF Norway; PETER AND TRINA OF 
HOLLAND; Linc-Wu AND CHE-TSOO OF 
CHINA; ToGo AND YUKO oF JAPAN; AHMED 
AND ADATH OF THE DESERT LAND (Sahara) ; 
PEDRO AND Maria (Mexico). These are for 
primary grades, and suitable up to 4th year. 

November’s release will be THE Story or 
Houses, from earliest cave dwellings to the 
present. 


November, 1952 


MAN ON A MAGIC CARPET 


(Continued from page 8) 


his assets and, worse than broke, started on 
the back-breaking task of paying off his 
depositors, along with finding a new way 
of providing a living for his family. 

It was through the exhortation of a 
friend that, in December 1924, he somewhat 
dubiously entered the insurance business. 
At the time he had $2 in his pocket, a 
wife and four children at the table, and 
Christmas breathing down his neck. His 
first applicant for insurance was rejected. 
But early in 1925 he started roaming the 
sparsely-settled Oklahoma countryside (per- 
haps meanwhile sowing the seed of later 
travels). In that year he sold more 
than 800 policies, and so great was 
his prowess as a salesman over the next 
several years that, in 1928, when the State 
managership of Arizona became vacant, he 
was offered the job. Two years later Utah 
was added to his territory. In 1933 the 
State managership of Michigan was offered 
to him, and he is still in Detroit. So well 
organized are his business interests that he 


From TAHITI! AND THE ISLANDS UNDER THE 


can leave them from time to time — and 
two of his sons carry on for him nowadays 
whenever he takes a notion to take off. 

Though Mr. Brink’s picture taking has 
always been primarily for his own satisfac- 
tion, he has found his film showings to be a 
good adjunct to his business too. There is 
no advertising in them, but Mr. Brink does 
request that his company connections be 
mentioned in introducing him and his pic- 
tures. Though none are on the subject of 
insurance, their effect on his business has 
been not ungratifying. Individuals, and 
companies too, have sought him out — 
among them the growing airline concerns. 
Several of these came to him for use of 
footage from his collection, in their own 
early films. 

His motion pictures brought him to the 
attention also of a then young, non-profit 
corporation known as Films of the Nations, 
headed by Maurice T. Groen. Finally catch- 
ing up with the Brinks by phone at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on their return from a 
trip to Mexico in 1947, Mr. Groen inquired 
of Mr. Brink if he would be interested in 
making some films in Scandinavia, in ex- 
change for transportation and courtesy but 
without pay. 


TITLES ELUDING YOU? 
FILMSTRIPS ARE EASILY SEEN IN OUR NEW 
PLASTIC PACKAGE 
UNITED NATIONS and BUILDING 
THE PEACE Series 
8 filmstrips in plastic box, with guides $25 
Catalogs available for filmstrips on religion, 
art, English composition, others 
THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 4 


REDWOOD SAGA 


(A Guy D. Haselton Production) 

An intimate study of nature’s mir- 

acle birds, from eggs to full-fledged 
hummers. 

One reel—16mm sound B&W 
Sale $36.00 Rental $2.50 
Write for free catalog 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


FREE! 


New colorful fully illustrated 1952-1953 
EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG— 
Write to: 

EYE GATE HOUSE, INCORPORATED 


Dept. FN-4, 
2716—41st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


‘leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
feature films: 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Cl 6-4868 


MAGIC CARPET (Continued) 


On this first assignment Mr, Brink pro- 
duced the footage for PicrURESQuE SWEDEN 
and Magestic Norway. Since then he has 
been the guest of more than a dozen for- 
eign governments, through Films of the 
Nations. BELGIUM AT WorRK AND PLAy, THE 
BLoop PROCESSION (the rite perform- 
ed every five years in Bruges), and HANDI- 
CRAFTS OF BELGIUM were done for the Bel- 
gian Government; SPRINGTIME IN HOLLAND 
for the Dutch Bulb Growers Association; 
THE DutcH Way for the Government of 
the Netherlands. Two QUEENS, on the seven- 
day celebration preceding Wilhelmina’s 
yielding of the crown to her daughter 
Juliana, was filmed in collaboration with 
Maurice Groen, vice-president of Films of 
the Nations Distributors Inc., of which 
company Earl Brink is now president and 
a principal shareholder. Among others of his 
films are IN AND AROUND AMSTERDAM, 
GIANTS AND Dwarrs for the Belgian Congo, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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4 
Exclusive Distributor of Open City, Paisan, 
Paris 1900, Orpheus, Bicycle Thief. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 


= Littlest Angel, film version of Charles 
Tazewell’s best-seller book, celebrates its 
third birthday this year. Its continued 
popularity tags it as a modern Christmas 
classic. Told against an original back- 
ground of choral and organ music, the 
story concerns a lonely little angel who 
can’t seem to do the right thing in heaven. 
Running time 1314 mins; color or 
b&w; from Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill., or local Coronet dealers. 


a Christmas Carols (10 mins., color or 
b&w) features the world-famous Canadian 
Leslie Bell Choir singing the holiday fav- 
orites against the background of a cap- 
tivating animated story. — Sterling Films 
Ine., 316 W.,57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


mw Merry Christmas (13 mins., b&w), also 
from Sterling, is a perennial favorite for 
its exquisite music. The highly trained 
Vienna Boys Choir sings Christmas carols 
as the Choristers make preparations for 
a Christmas party. — Sterling Films Inc., 
316 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


= Christmas Rhapsody (10 mins., b&w) 
is the tenderly whimsical story of ‘‘the 
littlest tree in the forest’’ on a snow-clad 
mountain sfope in Utah. Its locale and 
cast of real people add veracity to the 
fairy-tale treatment. A full symphony or- 
chestra and chorus weave the familiar 
Christmas carols into the musical score.— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. or local EBF libraries. 


a Christmas In Sweden (color or b&w) is 
a beautifully photographed visit within a 
Swedish family before and during Christ- 
mas. Many interesting customs are shown. 
—Films of the Nations, 62 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 19, or your local dealer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


= Toast To Our Brothers is a 25-min. color 
presentation of college fraternity life, by 
Tom Graeff, 412 Goldenrod, Corona del 
Mar, Calif. Actor Joe E. Brown appears 
in the film. 


m= Trick and Fancy Roping, 10 mins., color, 
pictures plain and trick roping as it can 
be taught to children in schools, and to 
patients in need of rehabilitative exercise. 
Colorful outdoor backgrounds and cheerful 
characters, including a polio victim, recom- 
mend it for general showing, also for 
physical education and therapeutic exercise 


Page Twelve 


students. Available from Vernon J. Kraft 
Film Productions, 840 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


= How Television Works (10 mins., b&w) 
has just been released by United World 
Films Ine., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 
It explains the elementary principles of 
TV, and visualizes in both live action 
and animation. The entire transmission 
cycle from stage to home receiving set is 
traced, on the high school and college 
science level. 


m= Yoshi No Yama, color Japanese dance 
film made by Orbit Productions of Seattle, 
is now being exclusively distributed by 
Brandon Films Ine., 200 West 57th St., 
N. Y. C. Brandon is also distributing 
Blunden Harbor and others of the Orbit 
films. 


e Haying Time (20 mins., b&w or color) 
presents Spring haying on a typical Amer- 
ican farm, shows the modern methods 
employed, and the uses of this basic crop. 
Of interest to schools and television sta- 
tions, it is available from Almanac Films 
Ine., 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36.... 
Almanac has also added 17 new educational 
subjects to the John Kieran series on 
nature study and science. Among these 
are Constructive Chemistry, Radium, The 
Earth’s Skin, Protective Nature, First 
Architects. 


= Mathew Brady, photographer of the 
Civil War, is the ‘‘star’’ of a one-reel 
b&w short just completed by producer 
Lewis Jacobs (41 W. 47th St., N. Y. C.). It 
is done with Brady’s photographs as col- 
lected through the Library of Congress, 
the National Archives, Eastman House, 
Ansco, the Museum of Modern Art and 
the L. C. Handy Studios; and tells the 
story of Brady’s life as well as of some 
of his pictures. Mr. Jacobs is now working 
on a similar film about Currier and Ives. 


a People Along the Mississippi (10 mins., 
b&w) is intended for schoolrooms, is de- 
signed to show the importance of the 
river in terms of the people who live 
along its banks. The story concerns a 
toy boat built by a French-Canadian lad, 
which voyages the length of the Missis- 
sippi. This film was accepted for the 1952 
Edinburgh Film Festival. . . . So too was 
Life Along the Waterways (color, by Roy 
Wilcox, former governor of Connecticut). 
This is the story of a small Connecticut 
stream from its sources to its final absorp- 
tion in the Atlantic. It is told in terms of 
animal and plant life. 


= Ballet Festival (11 mins.) captures the 
excitement of Canada’s First National 
Ballet Festival, is rich in human interest. 
For sale or rent from National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
Y. C. 20. 


SAFETY 


m= An Accident Happens to Sam (the in- 
dustrial nurse’s slant on safety), A Gray 
Day for O’Grady (the high cost of acci- 
dents seen through the eyes of a foreman), 
and Pick Your Safety Target (cartoon 
treatment of accident causes) are three 
new industrial safety films available as 
motion pictures and/or 35mm slidefilms, 
from the National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. . One Ounce of Safety, made 
for the International Shoe Company (Chi- 
cago) is to have a Swedish version. What’s 
Your Safety IQ? and Freight Handling 
(National Safety Council) recently made 
their TV debut. 


mw Driver Training: Mastering the Gear 
Shift Lever, a high school driver education 
film (10 mins., b&w, with study guide) 
demonstrates clearly by means of animat- 
ed diagrams the functions and positions 
of the lever, explains why it is important 
to observe certain precautions, stresses 
control of the automobile. For rent or sale 
from Bailey Films Ine., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


sw Day In Court, awarded first place in the 
Trafic and Transportation Division of 
1952’s National Safety Council film con- 
test, is International Harvester Company’s 
contribution to the coast-to-coast safety 
crusade. In this 29-min. documentary, seven 
major types of traffic offender pass before 
Judge Pfaff in the Los Angeles Police 
Dept. and Municipal Court, to hammer 
home the point that the key to traffic 
safety lies in courteous driving. — Avail- 
able without charge from Modern Talking 
Picture Service Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. C. 20. 


UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS 


w The School — The Child’s Community 
(15 mins.) shows how the school can pro- 
vide opportunities for development of 
citizenship. Primarily for in-service and 
pre-service teachers, it is also for parent 
groups, to strengthen understanding be- 
tween home and school. For sale, $75, from 
Audio-Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich. 


= Hunting Animals of the Past is for high 
school general science and biology, for 
college and university geology and paleon- 
tology, and for all who are interested in 
knowing more about the world of the past. 
This shows the work of locating and ex- 
cavating fossil bones, preparing, restoring, 
assembling of skeletal parts, and museum 
display. Color or b&w., 22 mins., from 
Bureau of AV Instruction, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


mw The Face of Youth (28 mins.) is the 
story of two boys with problems, and of 
the adults — a nurse, teacher and parents 
—who help them adjust. For all interested 
in the emotional problems of children; 
produced for the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health. For rent or purchase from Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
U.W., 1312 W. Johnson St., Madison 6, 
Wise. 
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Film Clips 


(Continued from page 12) 


FROM BRITAIN 


a World Garden (11 mins., color) is a 
beautiful presentation of world-renowned 
Kew Gardens where native plants and 
flowers share the honors with rare horti- 
cultural wonders from many parts of the 
world. Back stage glimpses of botanists 
and professional horticulturists at work 
add much interest. — For sale and rent 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


a An Hour From London (‘‘This Is 
Britain’’ series; 11 mins.) reveals a sur- 
prising variety of English countryside and 
history. 

a Challenge of Nigeria (20 mins., ‘‘This 
Modern Age’’ series) outlines the prob- 
lems of Britain’s largest protectorate of 
23-million Africans of varying religions, 
dialects, background. Both Britain and 
Africa want an independent nation of 
Nigeria within the Commonwealth, but 
how, and how fast, can this be achieved? 


= The British Soldier (10 mins.) gives a 
clear picture of the worldwide scope of 
the British Army’s activities, with em- 
phasis on the Korean and Malayan situa- 
tions. The soldier is presented as a ‘‘man 
of the world’’ with a sense of responsibil- 
ity for security and freedom. 


Religious Releases~ 


® AVE MARIA—Featuring the voice of 
Grand Opera star Jennie Tourel. 
1 and 2 reel versions. 

® DON BOSCO—Inspiring story of this 
great Saint. Italian dialogue, English 
titles. 9 reels. 

© GLORY OF FAITH—A reverent pres- 
entation of the Little Flower. French 
dialogue, English titles. 8 reels. 

® MIRACLE OF FAITH—Based on the 
story of the Miracles of Lourdes; with 
Jean-Pierre Aumont. 7 reels. 

© AMBASSADORS OF CHRIST (March 
To The Altar)—Successive consecra- 
tion gradually changes a seminarist 
to a priest. 4 reels. 


For sale or rent, from 


MOGULL' 


FN 
112 West 48th St. 
New York City 36 


SPONSORED 
Free Loan to Groups (not individuals) 


a Losing To Win (10 mins.) is presented 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
as a public service, on the theme of a 
long belt line vs. a short health line. 
Available from Association Films Ine., 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17... . Other 
free loan films available from this same 
source include Quality Control In Modern 


Merchandising (25 mins.), demonstrating 
how the consumer’s dollar is protected by 
laboratory technicians who set the stand- 
ards for articles as varied as sheets, shoes, 
furnishings. . . . The Story of a Main 
Street Merchant, a dramatic 45-min. pro- 
duction, telling the story of a retail store 
manager who lives up to the principles 
on which the J. C. Penney Company was 
founded. . . . Buttons Through the Years 
(20 mins.), designed for home economics 
classes, fashion schools, department stores, 
and showing the evolution of buttons from 
hand-made ornaments to mass-produced 
fasteners. 


m= The Handwritten Word (22 mins., color) 
is the story of writing, particularly of 
letter writing, and is available from the 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufac- 
turers Assoc. Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


BUSINESS 

= Insurance Against Fire Losses (15 mins., 
b&w., cartoon-style) presents the basic 
principles of fire insurance, approaching 
the subject both from the social studies 
and applied mathematics angles. Other 
films in this grouping are Property Taxa- 
tion and Using The Bank.—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Ine., Wilmette, Ill... . 
Industrial Production — 21 mins., color — 
explores the anatomy of business. A com- 
panion film, The Importance of Selling, 
is almost ready for release. In project are 
Office Courtesy and Office Teamwork in the 
field of specific business education. 


ART-FILMS 


distributed by McGraw-Hill 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLERINA (IFF) 


MOUNT VERNON IN VIRGINIA (Mt.V.L.A.) 


BOUNDARY LINES (IFF) 


PICTURE IN YOUR MIND (IFF) 


SCIENCE IN THE ORCHESTRA (BIS) 


For complete information on these titles, write: 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
330 West 42 Street 


— For Christmas — 7 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF A CAT 


RIGINALLY this film was made with 

a commentary and a musical back- 
ground. As an experiment the producer re- 
cut it, eliminating the sound and letting the 
camera speak for itself. This silent version 
took the Information Film section award at 
the 1952 Cleveland Film Festival. The sound 
version (though still available from some 
libraries) has now been discontinued. 

A volume could be written on the crafts- 
manship and artistry of this unassuming 
piece of work, produced by Mr. Hammid 
originally for his own interest, and ‘‘star- 
ring’’ the cat and tom of his own house- 
hold. It is doubtful if most of the film 
would have been possible otherwise—in par- 
ticular, the birth sequences, and those fea- 
turing the almost human relationship of 
the feline parents. 

No child who has begun to ask questions 
is too young for this film. There is nothing 
that will distress them in it, unless adults 
put it there. Though not devised as a teach- 
ing film, it provides an absorbing experi- 
ence from which the child gains understand- 
ing. For all viewers there is a wonderful 
meld of reality and poetry, of tenderness 
and humor, and an analogy to the human 
situation which makes this miniature master- 
piece much’ more than just a picture about 
cats. —ROHAMA LEE 

20 mins., silent, b&w. Produced by 

Alexander Hammid. Distributed by 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., 

N.Y.C. 4. Rent $6, sale $50. 


e FRENCH e 


QUESTION d’HEURES 
(A Matter of Time) 


Evaluated by FABER (French-American 
Bureau for Educational Research), a pre- 
viewing committee of French teachers on 
all levels. 


DRAMATIC journey of a barge cap- 
tain on a special job gives oppor- 
tunity for incidental scenes that convey 
the flavor of life on the French canals. 
Evaluation: The French commentary is 
rather rapid for language classes. The Eng- 
lish version, A MATTER OF TIME, is highly 
recommended for its local color, and should 
have particular interest for students of 
Sans Famille. 
20 mins., b&w., with French or Eng- 
lish sound tracks. Available by sub- 
scription to the Franco-American 
Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 972 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 21, 


LAND OF THE LONG DAY 


O film, we think, will ever supplant 
NANOOK OF THE NoRTH, made by the 
late Robert Flaherty. We do think, however, 
that Mr. Flaherty would be among the first 
to recognize a continuity of thought and 
feeling in LAND OF THE LONG Day, written 
and directed during 15 months in the Arctic 
Circle, by Canada’s Douglas Wilkinson— 
obviously as fascinated by the Eskimo’s 
proud, strong, goodhumored way of life as 
Mr. Flaherty was, himself. . . . Because Mr. 
Wilkinson’s talented young cameraman, 
Jean Roy, had color to work with, LAND OF 
THE Lone Day spends more time on scenic 
effects. By reason again of modern equip- 
ment, Mr. Wilkinson has been able to do 
more in the matter of natural sound—as, a 
child humming an Eskimo song; native 
speech in the family circle; the music of 
spring freshets as the sun melts the ice and 
the deep silence of the Arctic winter. LAND 
OF THE LoNnG Day goes farther than Na- 
NOOK too by being an around-the-year cal- 
endar. But both films have it in common 
that they leave much unsaid, as that the 
Eskimos have a religion, that they are not 
completely illiterate, that they do this or 
that about sickness, death, marriage. .. . 
We have heard that Mr. Flaherty wanted to 
go back to pick up these details. We know 
that Mr. Wilkinson has plans for return. 
We understand too, there is another picture 
made with this one but not yet released, 
which does present these aspects. If so, and 
it is anything like this warmly human, beau- 
tifully photographed beginning piece, we 
look forward to previewing it. 
—ROHAMA LEE 
38 mins., color. For rent or sale apply 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


DRAMATICS e 


MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS 
MAKE-UP FOR BOYS 


HE two most commonly needed make- 

ups are ‘‘straight’’ and ‘‘character.’’ 
In these well done films, produced in col- 
laboration with the Goodman School of 
Drama, the same boy makes up for Tom 
Sawyer (‘‘straight’’) and for Muff Potter 
(‘‘character’’). The same girl demonstrates 
make-up for Becky Thatcher, then for Aunt 
Polly. Hair as well as face are involved in 
both cases. The point is well brought out 
that believable details in the actor or 
actress should be basic, and that natural 
facial contours should be followed. 
10 mins. each, color. For rent at $5 and 
sale $100 from International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Passion 


HIS is an unusual piece of work, It tio 

not only delivers an intellectual mes. J exy 
sage with impact, but is gripping entertain. J mo 
ment meanwhile. It was originally intended, § his 
in fact, for theater use although made ani ] 
distributed with the active cooperation of § tit 
the French Ministry of Education, a fact § un 
remarkable in itself. During 1950-51 it was § the 
widely acclaimed by theater audiences in § as 
Europe. At the same time its import was § Bo 


recognized by the United Nations Film 


ey. 
Board, which endorsed and recommended it, § net 
thus calling it to attention outside France. § Th 


Now available in the American market, it 
should win the favor of both the theater 
and the nontheatrical audience by reason of 
the pure enjoyment it offers, as well as be 
cause it so inspiringly indicates for both 
teacher and parent what real teaching is, 
and what it can mean. 

Briefly, its story concerns a young teacher, 
M. Pascal, played with extraordinary nat- 
uralness and sincerity by the French actor, 
Bernard Blier. The aged schoolmaster of 
Salezes is being retired. M. Pascal, taking 
his place, finds a dirty school, without even 
proper sanitation, or wood to keep its stove 
going. He solves this last problem, tempo- 
rarily at least, by burning up the wooden 
platform which had always raised the 
teacher above his pupils—an action as sym- 
bollic as it is expedient. But other problems 
are not so readily solvable. Eventually a 
point is reached at which he and his stu- 
dents run afoul of the financial, political 
and social ambitions of some of the leading 
townspeople. The result is a campaign for 
his removal which employs, if on a miniature 
seale, the tactics unfortunately not unfa- 
miliar in more than a few communities in 
our own midst. 

Apparently the French method of assign 
ing teachers to local situations acts in some 
measure as protection for the teacher. M. 
Pascal is not readily removed. But he stakes 
his future on an offer to resign voluntarily 
if all his boys, including the recalcitrant 
Albert, do not pass the official examination 
In the tense sequence of the oral examina 


Left: Albert wantonly destroys the school’s hydro 
their town, M. Pascal reads to his students what 
mouth picks it up and tells it to the ear of an 
we see it grow bigger before our eyes, envelop, 
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It tion, his faith is vindicated, and Albert’s 
explanation of the Rights of Man becomes 
more than just the means of his winning 
his own diploma. 
and Bestowed on the American release, the 
of title PASSION FoR LIFE has led to some mis- 
fact | understanding in regard to the nature of 
was § the film. It becomes clearer when explained 
as derivative from the original L’EcOLE 
was J BOUSSINNIERE—‘‘school of playing hook- 
‘ilm § ey.’? (Someone says, in the film, that this 
1 it, new way is not work, it is playing hookey.) 
nee, | The French title also means ‘‘school of the 
, it  outdoors,’’ ergo ‘‘school of life,’’ a love 
ater of living, a passion for learning and for 
1 of MH teaching. In approach and content the film 
be @ itself has been lauded as the perfect advo- 
woth i cate for progressive education, and the per- 
is, fect answer for its enemies. A certain time- 
liness cannot be denied, what with al] the 
her, § to-do that goes on these days about ‘‘pro- 
nat-  gressive’’ education, in this country and in 
tor, others too-where the past and present are 
of @ struggling together for control of the fu- 
sing J ture. Personally we prefer to consider this 
even film as explanatory of education per se—as 
tove @ a picture of what it ought and ought not to 
npo- be like, whatever adjective or label happens 
den § momentarily to be applied to it. Educere, 
the § if we remember our Latin correctly, means 
sym: § to lead owt, or bring out. Apparently way 
lems § back, whenever the word was first applied 
y 2 ff to the teaching-learning process, education 
stu: § was understood as a thing of development 
tical # from within. This film reminds us of educa- 
ding § tion’s intent. 
for Be this as it may, PASSION FoR LIFE is at 
ture H once absorbing and worthwhile, rich with 
nfa- shrewd characterizations, delightful human 
s in § touches, skilful lines (despite a bad bit of 
translation here and there). Made in France 
ign’ Hand played for the most part by French 
some @ villagers, its situations and people are rec- 
M. ff ognizable anywhere; and, though these are 
amateurs before the camera, the level of 


Y @ their performance is exceedingly high. As 
rant for its school boys and school girls—they 


are universally likeable. The story gainst 
(Continued, bottom of col. 2) 


project . . . Right: Apropos what is happening in 
ais wrote 150 years ago about calumny: “One 
(@ breeds . . . grows, like the devil, and suddenly 
d, _* and burst. The most honest people are 


A PHANTASY 
Reviewed by ROHAMA LEE 


CCORDING to Gavin Lambert of Sight 
and Sound (British Film Institute 
publication), A PHANTASY by Norman Mce- 
Laren was ‘‘by far the best abstract’’ at 
the Edinburgh Film Festival this year, and 
‘‘the feeling of concoction which so many 
films conveyed at Edinburgh, is absent 
here.’’ Certain others of McLaren’s pieces, 
characteristically gayer and more sophisti- 
cated, have greater appeal for this reviewer ; 
but that is perhaps beside the point at the 
moment. It does seem to us, however, that 
the art concepts of A PHANTASY are 
more conventional, and that it sounds a 
strangely ecclesiastical note—even though 
its background music, especially written by 
Maurice Blackburn—is actually produced by 
three saxophones and synthetic sound (per- 
formed by photographing cards bearing 
sound-wave patterns). This, incidentally, is 
the first time that synthetic—or graphic— 
sound has been used in combination with 
traditional instruments, and makes A PHAN- 
TASY of special interest to students of mu- 
sic, as well as of drawing, painting, and the 
cinema as an art form. . .. Though the ball 
sequence for our taste is repetitious and 
overlong, we agree nonetheless with Mr. 
Lambert when he says further about this 
film that ‘‘its invention is prolific’? and that 
‘fone responds here to a complete, a whole- 
hearted personal style.’’? Whatever McLaren 
does is always distinguished, always unique. 


8 mins., color. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada (1948- 
52). For sale $50 or rent $3 from 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


PASSION FOR LIFE (Cont.) 


credibility perhaps in being based on a real 
happening, but what really matters is the 
artistry with which it has been developed by 
Jean-Paul Le Chanois, and is carried by M. 
Blier as the teacher. There is a love story 
which, though kept very much under the 
main line of development, is definitely pres- 
ent and appealiig. The film’s fine musical 
background too is worthy of a mention. 


85 mins., b&w. Produced by the Co- 
operative of the Film Industry, in 
France. Written and directed by Jean- 
Paul Le Chanois. Distributed in both 
35mm and 16mm by Brandon Films 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
For rental, apply. 
—ROHAMA LEE 


The close-up camera gives opportunity for full 
appreciation of Michelangelo’s famous “David” in 
THE TITAN, screen story of the artist and his 
work. Winner of an Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ award in 1951, THE TITAN 
has just recently been released in 16 mm. 


THE TITAN 


Reviewed by E. M. BENSON, Chief, 
Division of Education, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST saw this film shortly after it fell 

into the hands of our Department of 
State via Alien Property Custodians. As I 
recall, the original version went on inter- 
minably for well over two hours, like a lec- 
ture by a well-informed German art histor- 
ian, insufferably pedantic but factually 


‘sound. Some of the footage was excitingly 


pieced together in the best German bier- 
stube tradition, combining bold realism and 
story-book sentimentality. Michelangelo the 
man became Michelangelo the giant: a re- 
mote, anti-social genius who created art, not 
from an unquenchable love of life, but from 
a purgatory of torment and all-consuming 
ambition. 

When I saw the film again it had been 
cleverly overhauled by the late Robert Flah- 
erty, and abbreviated to a tolerable length. 
While the basic scheme of the film was re- 
tained, including the chronological treat- 
ment of the life of the artist, the pacing 
was greatly improved by judicious cutting, 
and the appealing, resonant voice of Fredric 
March enormously relieved the previously 
grim accumulation of tragic frustration en- 
dured by the artist. A warmer and more 
casual human note was introduced that 
made possible an appreciative act of iden- 
tity on the part of the observer. As it is 
now, THE TITAN has considerable merit and 
cinematic distinction. But it still endorses— 
and this is where we part company—the 
popular heroic image of Michelangelo as a 
Promethean figure who lived only for his 
art. We learn everything about him that is 
enumerated in the history books, but noth- 
ing about the pulsation of his spirit, the 
beat of his heart and his mind; and so come 
ne closer to an understanding of his com- 
plex personality or of the many social, cul- 
tural and environmental factors which may 
have motivated and shaped his stupendous 
creative labors. At the same time, and as 
art films go, THE TITAN is certainly an out- 
standing achievement, breath-taking in scope 
and often awe-inspiring. 

70 mins., b&w. An adaptation of the 

Curt Oertel film. Available in 16mm 

exclusively from Contemporary Films, 

Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. 
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LITERACY IN MANY LANDS 


HEN confronted with the accomplish- 

ments of the World Literacy Team 
under Dr. Frank C. Laubach, one feels a 
little like the man who saw a giraffe for the 
first time and exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t believe 
it—there ain’t no such animal.’’ Yet the 
facts on Dr. Laubach’s achievements are 
written clear for all to read, and crop up 
all over the world in the reports of both 
missionaries and government officials. In 
an attempt to tell this incredible story, these 
13 color filmstrips were prepared from color 
photographs taken on the spot. 

The team is shown travelling through 
many lands, introducing the project, prepar- 
ing the charts, training the teachers and 
going on to new fields of endeavor. The 
first two strips, LITERACY UNLOCKING THE 
BIBLE and LITERACY OPENING BLIND EYES, 
give an overall view, and either of these 
should be seen in conjunction with any one 
or more of the remainder. The tour cov- 
ered much of Africa and Asia, and the 
record is a brilliant one. 

The filmstrips themselves, however, are of 
unequal interest. THE LITERACY TEAM 
Tours AFRICA IN 1950, for instance, con- 
tains far too many meaningless pictures of 
crowds. Other strips reveal scene after scene 
of breath-taking beauty that give an excel- 
lent idea of how the people live. 

The reading script is geared to the level 
of adult interest but is by no means either 
inspired or inspiring. The real inspiration 
is in the facts themselves. These are excit- 
ing enough, and we think no one will be 
able to see even one of these superb sets of 
pictures without experiencing a stir of spirit 
and a widening of horizons. 


Average length 60 frames (20 mins.). 
Color. Purchase price on request. Ren- 
tal, $2.50 per strip, or two at $4, with 
accompanying script, from The Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 


FOR SALE—Camera 


16mm Bolex, guaranteed perfect. 
Write Arch Campbell, P.O. Box 
183, Dublin, Pennsylvania. 


FILMSTRIP PICTURE SOURCE of 


100,000 


S VOLUME SET 


ILLUSTRATIONS 5 5: 


USHER PUBLICATIONS Price 
505 Fifth Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
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Religious ane 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
RELEASES ITS 5th FILM 


T is difficult to deéscribe adequately the 
films in the Moody Bible Institute Sci- 

ence Series — Gop OF CREATION, GoD OF THE 
ATOM, VOICE OF THE DEEP, Dust oR DESTINY 
and HippEN TREASURES. Ordinary adjectives 
are too tame, and the more flamboyant words 
applied to Hollywood’s amusement products 
are inappropriate. Let us say, then, that in 
general the series is a distinguished one. 

The photography in color is superb, the 
color is itself a vehicle in many instances. 
This use of color for its own sake places 
the series alongside the outstanding com- 
mercial entertainment films pioneering in 
this dimension. The newest and most start- 
ling types of photography are employed 
with an ease that marks careful direction. 
Time-lapse and microphotography march 
side by side with conventional filming and 
a judicious use of animation effects. The 
science — and it dips into the most diverse 
fields — is popularized but accurate. 

Prospective users of the films can be re- 
assured about their suitability for mixed 
groups — both as to age, and religious 
background. Children as well as adults will 
find the series interesting and highly instruc- 
tive. The religious interpretation that is 
drawn from the material is quite orthodox 
Christianity but can offend no open-minded 
theist whatever his age or religious per- 
suasion. About the only effort to bring a 
Christian interpretation to a theistic treat- 
ment is a New Testament text which occurs 
at the very end of each film. 

The Moody Bible Institute has performed 
a distinct service in making this unpre- 
cedented series of films and in releasing them 
for general use. A series of filmstrips, adap- 
ted from the films, is also available, and 
will be reviewed in these columns shortly. 
Two of the motion pictures (Numbers 4 
and 5 in the series) are discussed now. 


DUST OR DESTINY 


HIS begins with a flowering branch 

opening against a scenic background. 
One is then introduced to a series of na- 
tural wonders, portrayed with scientific ac- 
curacy and presented with consummate skill: 
the human eye, the human ear, the human 
heart, such migratory birds as the homing 
pigeons and the antipodal commuting terns, 
the radar-directed bat and the grunion, the 
fish with built-in meteorological adjustment. 
Regular photography, animated drawings, 
time-lapse and microphotography are sc 
combined in this latter section that one 
sees the development of the minute eggs up 


HIDDEN TREASURES 


ASKETS of jewels introduce the obser- 
ver to the jewels of the universe as 

revealed by the world’s modern optical in- 
struments. One goes on a breath-taking tour 
of the universe through the solar system at 
the speed of sound, and then out of the 
galaxy at the speed of light. The world of 
crystals shows both beauty and _ infinite 
variety. This beauty is enhanced by micro- 
photography under polarized light. Tiny 
desert flowers bloom in all their fragile 
smallness. The secrets of the mocrocosm are 
revealed. In the drop of pond water one 
sees the amoeba move by flowing his body 
along, one observes the currents in the body 
of a paramecium, and studies the curious 
spherical volvox. A floating marine labora- 
tory brings mud from the bottom of the 
sea and, with it, curious denizens of the 
deep. The scientist at his desk points out 
that the wonder of seeing all these hidden 
treasures of the universe — of both the 
macrocosm and the microcosm — is as noth- 
ing alongside the privilege that all may have 
of knowing Him who made them. 

46 mins., color. Produced by Dr. Irwin 

A. Moon for the Moody Bible Insti- 

tute, 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, 

til. For rent. 


DUST OR DESTINY (Cont. from column 2) 
to the fish as they hatch and swim away. 
The religious part of the film occurs only 
at the end where a scientist at his desk 
speaks dispassionately and reasonably of 
the wonders just witnessed. Holding in his 
hand a watch, he points out that, as we 
postulate a watchmaker, so we must assume 
a creator of so marvelous a universe. 
48 mins., color. Produced by Dr. Irwin 
A. Moon for the’ Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, 
Til. For rent. 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 
Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FILMSTRIP 


IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HAT is the function of the filmstrip 

as a teaching device in the religious 
school? This question is debated almost 
regularly at the meetings of the Board of 
Review of the National Council of Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials. On the one hand 
are the educators, who claim that the film- 
strip is a simple didactic medium for the 
presentation of a unit of religious instruc- 
tion, They are strongly in favor of simple 
captions on each frame. Arrayed against 
them are the people who see in the filmstrip 
the possibilities of conveying emotional re- 
actions as well as information. They prefer 
the story approach with full script and are 
not averse to having the narration presented 
on a record. 

Both of these points of view are well 
illustrated in two filmstrips which have ap- 
peared recently. THE Book THAT CANNOT 
BE PRINTED, a description of the preparation 
of a scroll of the Law, (Sefer Torah) fol- 
lows the didactic approach. It fits into the 
pattern established by the Bureau of Jew- 
ish Education of Los Angeles in the film- 
strips discussing the Passover Seder rituals. 
The opposite extreme is represented by THE 
Story oF TzEDAKAH (philanthropy, the 
literal translation is righteousness) issued 
by the Jewish Educational Committee of 
New York. This filmstrip, as the title im- 
plies, follows the story approach, which 
was initiated in the series on the Jewish 
holidays. 


THE BOOK THAT CANNOT 
BE PRINTED (Sefer Torah) 


THE Book THAT CANNOT BE PRINTED is 
made up of 29 frames of color photographs, 
especially prepared for this filmstrip by 
Alexander Arkatov. The material is authen- 
tic and accurate and is vividly presented by 
means of synagogue scenes, and closeups of 
the seroll and its various appurtenances, In 


addition, there is a full sequence of the 
various stages of the writing and assembling 
of a scroll by a scribe. 

Irwin Soref, who wrote the script and 
the teacher’s guide, lists as one of its objec- 
tives: ‘‘to help pupils understand and 
share the awe with which the Sefer Torah 
(Seroll of the Law) has been regarded 
throughout the ages.’’ It is at this point 
that I question whether the filmstrip achieves 
its objectives. True, it does present all the 
facts, all the objects with the appropriate 
descriptions, in the captions. However, I did 
not get a feeling of awe. I did not see the 
sacrifices that Jews have made through the 
ages to save their scrolls from the hands 
of defilers. I did not get a feeling of joyous 
exaltation, which is usually engendered by 
the processions of Jews carrying the scrolls 
during the service of Simhat Torah (Rejoic- 
ing in the Torah). That is a basic short- 
coming of this filmstrip and of the approach 
that it follows. 


THE STORY OF TZEDAKAH 


THE Story OF TzEDAKAH, which consists 
of 49 frames of original art work, traces 
the practice of charity and philanthropy 
from the Biblical days down to the present. 
This is accomplished by using the device of 
a trip through time which is taken by a 
pupil in the company of the ‘‘spirit of 
philanthropy.’’ With them, we see the an- 
cient, the medieval and the modern welfare 
institutions of the Jewish community. This 
story is, in essence, a flashback of the orig- 
inal story of the pupil who is elected class 
delegate to the social service committee and 
falters when called to make a speech. It 
would appear that this story within a story 
would suffice for one filmstrip. However, 
there is an additional sequence based on 
the beautiful story of the Rabbi of Nemirov 


From AROUND THE WORLD WITH HEBREW, an 
introduction to the study of the Hebrew language, 
just released and to be reviewed in our next . 


by J. L. Peretz. To be sure, this story 
epitomizes human generosity and kindliness. 
Yet it seems to be just another appendage 
when, in reality, it might serve as the sub- 
ject for a complete filmstrip. 

No review of THE Story or TzEDEKAH 
would be complete without warm commen- 
dation of the gay and colorful art work 
done by Lazlo Matulay under the direction 
of Ezekiel Schloss. To make the package 
complete, a record of the narration against 
an appropriate musical background was pre- 
pared by Morris Epstein, who also wrote the 
script. 


SUMMARY 


Which, then, is the more appropriate ap- 
proach to filmstrip production? Perhaps the 
answer lies between the full story technique 
and the didactic approach. At this early 
stage in religious audio-visual aids, it is 
wise to experiment with a variety of tech- 
niques and to submit them to the best test 
of all, the reactions of the pupils in the 
religious schools. We look forward with 
interest to learning from pupil reaction to 
THE Book THAT CANNOT BE PRINTED, and - 
THE Story or TzEDEKAH. 


AF Films presents 


Lincoln Speaks At 
Gettysburg 
Christian Dior Story 
Balzac 


1600 Broadway 


Write for catalog New York City 19 


Here’s What They're Saying About 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


“35% more learned in same time when films are used. 
Film-learned facts retained 55% longer.” 


New York 
Pasadena 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INCORPORATED ° 


* Chicago * Boston * Atlanta °* Dallas 


* Birmingham, Michigan ¢ Portland, Oregon 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Recent EBF Releases 
@ Story of Potatoes 

@ Understanding Vitamins 
®@ Laws of Motion 

@ Food From Our Garden 
Better Reading 


@ Japan 80,000,000 
Mouths To Feed 
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SE of television to supplement other 
forms of instruction in the education 
of the home-bound children of New York 
City began its second year when THE LuIv- 
ING BLACKBOARD returned to the air on Oc- 
tober 2nd over WPIX Channel 11. This 
is a joint and cooperative effort on the part 
of New York City’s Board of Education, the 
school unit of The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the TV station of the 
New York Daily News, WPIX. 

THE Living BLACKBOARD is_ especially 
geared for high school students who, due 
to physical handicaps, are unable to attend 
classes. It implements and supplements the 
magnificent work being done by teachers 
for students bound to their homes, some to 
their beds. Home instruction teachers are 
faced with the almost impossible task of 
teaching all high school subjects to each of 
their pupils. High school teachers are, for 
the most part, specialists in the subjects 
they teach. Teachers who instruct the home- 
bound high school students must teach all 
subjects. THE LivinG BLACKBOARD is of in- 
estimable assistance to them and serves 
many functions. 


THREE-UNIT PROGRAM 


THE LivinG BLACKBOARD is made up of 
three series: YOUR LIFE AND LIVING, SCIENCE 
aT Your FINGERTIPS and HOBBIES AND 
CraFts. The content of each is very carefully 
planned to assist the visiting teacher of the 
High School of the Air for Home Instruc- 
tion, and designed to supplement the daily 
radio broadcasts for the same home-bound 
audience. This has been an important seg- 
ment of the services of WNYE, the Board 
of Education’s FM radio station, for sev- 
eral years. 

Home-bound students are also given regu- 
lar study guides, and homework assignments 
relating to the telecasts. All of these things 
combine to ease the home instruction 
teacher’s subject matter burden. 

The TV series Your Lire AND LIVING is 
really a guidance program for students and 
parents, covering personal as well as voca- 
tional aspects. Mrs. Dorothy Klock, the 
Board of Education’s Television Supervisor 
of programs over WPIX, and Dr. Frances 
M. Wilson, Director of Guidance for the 
Board, are moderators for this series. 

ScieNcE AT Your FINGERTIPS is the TV 
series conducted by Louis Kleinman, Co- 
ordinator of the ‘‘High School of the Air 
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AN EXPERIMENT: 


“THE LIVING BLACKBOARD" 


TELEVISION FOR THE HOME-BOUND 


High school graduates on Home Instruction re- 
ceive their diplomas from Deputy Superintendent 
Frederic Ernst and Miss Grace Lee, in charge of 
the Bureau of Physically Handicapped. This grad- 
vation—the first to be televised—took place at the 
WPIX studio and was “attended” by fellow stu- 
dents via television sets in homes and hospitals . . . 


on Home Instruction’’ as these programs 
are called. 

The science series delves into the field 
of general science, the phenomena of air 
and water pressure, protoplasm, cells, res- 
piration. . . . Student ‘‘scientists’’ partici- 
pate in the programs with Mr. Kleinman 
and present some of their own devising 
and investigation. 

HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 
making, silk screen and needle crafts, 
printing, ceramics, ship modeling and 
‘*ham’’ radio operating. 

In each of these series, guests with un- 
usual talents will be called upon to share 
their trades—and trade secrets,—with THE 
LIVING BLACKBOARD audience, which has at- 
tracted a vast number of adult televiewers 
as well. Mail arrives from parents, veterans, 
teachers and physical rehabilitation workers. 
testifying to the interest in and information 


include jewelry 


Hospitalized young people prepare for their 
televised lesson, THE LIVING BLACKBOARD .. . 


U.P.A. CONFERENCE 


HE United Parents Associations of 

New York City, Ine., will hold their 
annual conference on Saturday, December 
13 at the Waldorf-Astoria (Starlight Roof). 
Theme of this year’s conference is Educa- 
tion for Responsible Citizenship which will 
be discussed in five panels. Panel V will be 
on TV—Challenge to Education. This will 
begin at 10 a.m. promptly, to fit in with a 
special telecast by station WPIX and 
WNYE, demonstrating an educational pro- 
gram. 

Participants will be Miss Freda B, Hen- 
nock, Commissioner of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, N. Y. State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Mr. James F. Macandrew, Director 
of Broadcasting, Board of Education; Mr. 
Jacob L. Holtzmann, Chairman, Educational 
Television Committee, New York: Board of 
Regents; and Mrs. Julie Thompson, former 
chairman, U.P.A. Junior Playhouse. 

Panels are open to the public. 


THE LIVING BLACKBOARD 
(Continued from column 2) 


gained from these telecasts. 

Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools for the New York City Board of 
Education, says that ‘‘we have made a real 
beginning in the use of educational tele- 
vision in this city.’’ He hopes that this 
year’s programs will win many new friends 
and help keep all friends made last year. 


When that day arrives when TV sets are 
an accepted neccessity for instruction and 
regular school equipment in New York City, 
James Macandrew*, Director of Broadcast- 
ing, and the staff assigned to his division 
at the Board of Education, will be well on 
their way to producing adequate, instruc- 
tional ‘‘lessons,’’ dramatically in- 
terestingly presented, as an accepted and 
integral part of curriculum. 


The larger the audiences for these very 
special programs, and the greater the en- 
thusiasm and support for educational TV, 
the sooner that day will come when all the 
children in all the schools can be benefited. 


James Macandrew is present moderator for 
Metropolitan New York Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion’s weekly TV program IT’S WORTH KNOW- 
ING over WCBS-TV, Channel 2, every Saturday 
afternoon. 
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METROPOLITAN New York AVA 


IN MAN WE TRUST... 


Overheard: ‘‘T won’t permit a woman 
teacher in my school to touch a pro- 
jector, recorder, or any other mech- 
anical thing.’’ 

Thus spake one Mr. H.S. Principal, 
and continued: ‘‘In my school there 
is a student squad of trained boys, 
in charge of all audio-visual equip- 
ment. They test machines, keep them 
in repair, move them about the build- 
ing to where they are needed—and, 
of course, operate them .. .’’ 

Speak up, Miss (or Mrs.) H.S. (or 
P.S.) Teacher! Is the female of the 
species in your school competent, will- 
ing, able to manipulate machines? 
Can she keep them clean, whole, work- 
able? If not, why not? And—does 
she want to? Again, if not, why not? 

Restrain yourself when you write— 
keep your reply down to 250 words! 
And if it is enlightening and helpful, 
we will print it in our columns, Ad- 
dress your reply to Metropolitan New 
York AVA’s Editor, c/o Visual Art 
Press (Room 201), 175 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 


FROM OUR 
TV MAIL BAG 


The following are a few among many 
letters received from listeners to AVA’s 
every-Saturday-afternoon program IT’S 
WORTH KNOWING, over station WCBS- 
TV, Channel 2: 


wu ‘‘ Due to your interesting and informative 
program I’m sure that in future I’ll have 
some background with which to interpret and 
maybe understand a sculptor’s product... .’’ 


a ‘‘The frighteninng and, until recent years, 
hopeless problem of the alcoholic has been 
twofold: to understand himself and to have 
others understand him. Your programs were 
a truly great contribution to this dual ob- 
jective. I think the word ‘great’ is justified 
because, unlike so many so-called educational 
programs, its material was neither over-tech- 
nical nor over-simplified . . . and because, 
above all, the presentation was clothed in a 
simple, warm humanity. .. .’’ 


= ‘‘Your selection of the two panels was 
admirably balanced. . . . The movie shorts 
provided an effective change of pace with no 
slackening of the high level of the discus- 
sions which preceded and followed them. In 
policy and technique your formula for edu- 
cational programs helps justify new confi- 
dence im the future of TV... .’’ 
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University; and Dr. 


N.Y. STATE AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL TO MEET AT SYRACUSE 


R. LEWIS A. WILSON, Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, will 
deliver the main address at the Annual Meeting of the N.Y. State Audio-Visual 


DO YOU KNOW 


That— 


—the new Social Studies Bulletin for 


grades 7, 8 and 9 in New York 
City public schools, has an audio- 
visual section that lists films, film- 
strips and recordings under various 
units of work? 


—The Guide to Films In Economic 


Education, editor of which is Ed- 
ward Schofield, has just been pub- 
lished ? 


—the new Supervisor of Audio-Visual 


Instruction and Materials for the 
Suffolk County (New York) schools 
is John McCagg? 


—Planning Schools for the Use of 


Audio-Visual Materials — No. 1, 
Classrooms, the first in a planned 
series of publications, has been 
compiled by a committee of Na- 
tional DAVI, NEA, under the co- 
chairmanship of Foy Cross and Irene 
Cypher, and can be purchased from 
National DAVI? 


—Mrs. Rachel Wingfield DeAngelo, 


who has been the supervisor of 
school libraries in the Yonkers 
(N. Y.) public schools for the past 
three years, is now executive sec- 
retary, at ALA headquarters in 
Chicago, of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, one of 
the seven divisions of the American 
Library Association? 


—the DAVI Executive Committee has 


unanimously approved the request 
from AVCO (Audio-Visual Co- 
ordinators of Oklahoma) for affilia- 
tion with the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA? 


—FILM NEWS has been selected by 


Metropolitan New York Audio- 
Visual Association as the profes- 
sional publication through which 
articles, news and information will 
be channeled to its members? 
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Council, December 5th and 6th, at the Hotel Syracuse, in Syracuse, N.Y. His topic will be 
Looking Ahead in New York State. Other speakers, on Problems of Audio-Visual Instruction 
and What Was Done With Them, will be Dr. James J. McPherson, Director, DAVI, NEA; 
Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, Prof of Education and Director of Placement Services, New York 

A. De Bernardis, Director, Materials of Instruction, Portland, Oregon. 
A further feature of the gathering will be a well-staffed Audio-Visual Clinic, to which all 
types of visual aids’ problems are invited for solution. There will also be an Empire State 
School of the Air 5th anniversary banquet. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION . 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK | 
AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


affiliated with | 
D.A.V.1. N.E.A. 

Our Purpose: To advance all 
education by promoting the ef- 
fectwe use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods in relation 
to curriculum. What’s new will 
be explored and discussed ; what’s 
good im the old, emphasized 
im bulletins and at meetings. 


Date 


Miss Helen F. Winfield, Treasurer 
33-43 153rd Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 


renew membership 
become a member of 

politan New York Audio-Visual Association, 
affiliated with the Department of Audio-Visual 


wish to 


Remittance enclosed []. Send Bill []. 


DUES (Check one) 
( Individual Membership . . . $ 2. 
Educational Institutions . . . 


Subscription (i.e. commercial and 
industrial firms) . . . . 10. 
Annual dues include a subscription to 
FILM NEWS 


Phone 


1 am a member of National DAVI Yes () | 
No 


| | 
| om intrested in rearing your TV Progrom 
Schedule | | 
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x x STATE-WISE x 


OKLAHOMA 


* Four new county libraries in Okla- 
homa—Choctaw, Atoka, McClain and 
Delaware counties—bring the total of of- 
ficially organized cooperative county li- 
braries in this State to 56. 

The Newsletter of AVCO (Audio-Vis- 
ual Coordinators of Oklahoma) recently 
published the following table, indicating 
the progress of audio-visual education 
over the past five years in Oklahoma: 


FILMS IN 9 REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


Aver. 
Total Total Bookings 
Year Films Bookings per film 
1947-48 2800 22,627 8.08 
1948-49 3784 32,116 8.4 
1949-50 4845 45,209 9.3 
1950-51 6009 57,296 9.5 
1951-52 6483 71,281 10.9 


Applications for State Matching Funds 
for audio-visual materials in 1951 ex- 
ceeded $224,000—about $20,000 more 
than in 1950. This demand on the limited 
funds available has made it necessary for 
the State Department of Education to cut 
the rate of its participation to 33 percent. 
There were 650 applications from 77 
counties. 

A compilation of data from the State 
Dept. of Education indicates the in- 
creased use of a-v materials: 


1951 1950 
16mm projectors .........-+ 1,769 1,581 
Filmstrip projectors ........ 1,948 1,565 
Films (in public schools).... 10,836 7,081 
Filmstrips (ditto) .......... 103,401 69,781 
Opaque projectors .......... 450 328 
Recorders, playbacks ....... 1,052 816 
3x4 projectors 677 500 


More than 1000 teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers have completed courses in 
audio-visual during the past year. All 
State Colleges offered audio-visual courses 
during the 1952 summer session. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AWARD FOR PHILADELPHIA TV 


HILADELPHIA Public Schools and 

WPTZ received the first award ever 
made by Ohio State University’s Institute 
for Education by Radio and Television, for 
the in-school viewing program OPERATION 
BLAcKBoarD. (See FILM NEWS, September 
1951). 

OPERATION BLACKBOARD is presented for 
the students of some 3,000 schools through- 
out the greater Philadelphia-New Jersey 
area every morning from 10 to 10:30. It is 
produced in cooperation with the Philadel- 
phia Public, Catholic, Private and Suburban 
school systems of this area. 

Lee Jenkinson, St. Louis Public Schools; 
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OHIO 


* In Dayton, Ohio, in a broad-seale pro- 
gram of industry-education cooperation, 
the Frigidaire division of General Motors 
was host, over a period of six weeks, to 
3,381 students from 26 different high 
schools. The program consisted of a tour 
of one of the company’s plants, then a 
series of 12 meetings of entertainment 
and instruction through motion pictures, 
playlets and talks. The purpose was to 
build goodwill for Frigidaire in the eom- 
munity, and to explain the philosophy be- 
hind American business. 

The five films shown, listed in the or- 
der of their interest according to student 
vote, were: IN Our Hanns (Inland Steel 
Co. and Borg-Warner Corp., distributed 
by the American Economie Foundation) ; 
Make Mine Freepom (Harding College 
color cartoon); TO A REBEL 
(RKO, distributed by the Small Business 
Economie Foundation); Meer Kine Jor 
(Harding College); BAcksTaGE at FRIG- 
IDAIRE (describing the firm’s research and 
manufacturing operations). 

This is the second year Frigidaire has 
entertained high school students on this 
seale. The general plan for visits is ap- 
proved by school officials in advance, and 
a committee of local educators aids by 
previewing the program before its pres- 
entation to the students. 


COMMUNICATIONS COUNCIL 


OR. increased effectiveness in keeping 

up with current trends in the field, 
the formation is announced of The Com- 
munications Council of New York Uni- 
versity. Working closely with the N.Y.U. 
Dept. of Communications, and with Pro- 
fessors Siepmann and Cypher of that De- 
partment as faculty advisers, the Council 
will also serve as a focal point for ex- 
change of ideas, for professional assist- 


ance, and for the advisory service of per- 


sons in the field 


Officers are Fred Winston, president; 
Sidney Head, vice-pres.; Helen Fracken- 
phol, sec.; John H. O’Meara, treas.; and 
Charlotte B. Polishuk, chairman, public 
relations, Membership is open to all ac- 
tively interested in communications. 


EFLA ELECTIONS 


EW officers of the Educational Film 

Library Association, elected for the 
1952-3 season, are Ford L. Lemler (Univer- 
sity of Michigan) for a second term as pres- 
ident; Mary L. Huber (Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.), vice-president; 
Mary Louise Alexander (Ferguson Library, 
Stamford, Conn.), secretary. 


Elected to the Board of Directors for a ~ 


three-year term are Ford Lemler; Miss Nelle 
and Miss Mary Louise Alexander. 


News 


2nd ART FILM FESTIVAL 
November 28-29-30 at Hunter 


HE American Federation of Arts, the 

Film Advisory Center and the Wood- 
stock Artists Association are again this 
year sponsoring an International Art Film 
Festival. Last year’s event was staged in 
Woodstock, N. Y. This second Festival will 
take place at the Hunter College Auditorium 
on November 28, 29 and 30th, to accom- 
modate a wider audience. Officers are the 
same as last year, with Sidney Berkowitz as 
chairman, William Chapman and Perry 
Miller, vice-chairmen, and William Eisner, 
treasurer. 

As this notice goes to press, entries for 
the Festival have been received from 24 
countries, and a representative screening 
committee is hard at work making selection 
of those to be included on the program 
in its various categories. Outstanding produc- 
tions, already included by plurality vote of 
the selection committee, are the new Brit- 
ish film on Henry Moore; THE Open WI1n- 
Dow, (on landscape painting), by the five 
signators to the Brussels Conference Pact 
(Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg); ALTAR MASTERPIECE (Films 
Polski); Mark Tosey, ArTIsT (Orbit Pro- 
ductions, Seattle, Wash.); and ART AND 
Motion (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Ine., Wilmette, Il.) 

Workshop conferences to discuss ‘‘the 
better production and wider distribution of 
films about art’’ will be held on the morn- 
ings of November 29 and 30. 

Further information may be had from 
the offices of the Art Film Festival, 680 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS IN 
FLAHERTY FILM AWARDS 


HE 1952 Robert J. Flaherty Film 

Awards, presented by a New York City 
college for ‘‘creative achievement’’ in the 
documentary film, were presented on Novem- 
ber 5 at a ceremony in conjunction with 
Cinema 16, held in the Central High School 
of Needle Trades’ auditorium. 

For the second year no single film was 
considered sufficiently outstanding to receive 
the first prize. Honorable Mentions were 
awarded to NoTres ON THE Port oF 
Francis produced by Frank Stauffacher and 
distributed by A.F. Films Inc., N. Y. C.; 
LAND OF THE LonG Day produced and dis- 
tributed by the National Film Board of 
Canada; and LA MONTAGNE VERTE, pro- 
duced by J. K. Raymond-Millet in France. 

Special awards went to the producers of 
the Italian film Leonarpo Da Vrincl, and to 
the Dutch film Masquerace, cited for 
‘‘ereative use of sound.’’ 

The panel of judges included Mrs, Robert 
J. Flaherty, widow of the historic documen- 
tarian in whose honor the award is named. 


O learn how to use audio-visuals in 
teaching the Bible was the chief objec- 
tive of more than 300 religious educators 
(from 29 states, Canada, and 12 other coun- 
tries) who attended the 9th International 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education held 
on the beautiful grounds of the American 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
August 31-September 5. Rev. George B. 
Ammon was chairman of the Planning Com- 
mittee, Rev. Howard E. Tower was again 
Workshop Chairman assisted by Workshop 
Director, Miss Pearl Rosser who is head of 
the Department of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education for the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

This annual concentrated effort is par- 
ticularly directed toward finding more ef- 
fective methods of using audio-visual ma- 
terials to teach the Bible so that ancient 
Biblical heroes — Moses, David, Peter, and 
Paul — will become as real and influential 
to today’s youngsters as Howdy Doody, 
Hopalong Cassidy, and the rest. At the 
opening session of the workshop, the Rev. 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Baptist minister of 
St. Louis, Missouri, declared, ‘‘The world 
needs a word of hope that will hang like 
stars over the battlefields of our generation 
— the Bible is preeminently the story of 
that hope.’’ Films and TV can aid re- 
ligion ‘‘only if Hollywood and the televi- 
sion studios resist the temptation to vulgar- 
ize the beautiful stories recorded in the 


REPORT ON THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL WORKSHOP 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION* 


Book of our Jewish and Christian faith . 
we cannot afford to have the immortal faith 
of our religion reduced to a strip-tease act.’’ 


Using Audio-Visuals for Bible Teach- 
ing was the major subject of the five 
morning periods. Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Bible 
Visualization, made the initial presentations 
each morning, using selected audio-visuals as 
a jumping off point for a pro and con dis- 
cussion including evaluation of the items 
shown. Throughout the day, Work Groups 
were organized by sections: Utilization; 
Leadership Cultivation; Production and 
Distribution. The closing sessions each eve- 
ning presented an opportunity to view new 
audio-visual materials. Notable among the 
new items shown were: THIS Is THE LIFE, 
one of the films in the series now being 


- seen on TV produced by the Lutheran- 


Missouri Synod; THE PrRoMISE made by 
Religious Films, Ltd. — J. Arthur Rank; 
THE LIVING BIBLE SERIES by Family Films, 
Ine.; THE TEST by Cathedral films. 


Whereas the emphasis by far is on pro- 
jected visual materials at these workshops 
(and here is a limitation), one could hardly 
leave Green Lake without being challenged 
to use audio-visuals more and with greater 
effectiveness. —ALBERT C. JOHNSON 


* Sponsored by The Committee on Audio-Visual 
and Radio Education, The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


and BANTU 
South Africa. 

Though he has a sizeable list of docu- 
mentaries to his credit, Mr. Brink does not 
lay claim to being a documentarian. Basical- 
ly he remains the vagabond photographer 
with a knack for going where the average 
American would like to go and photograph- 
ing things the way he would, if he had Earl 
Brink’s ability with a camera. Although he 
has been fortunate enough to travel on 
assignment to places he had not been be- 
fore, he has always known that his real forte 
lies in going where he himself wants to go, 
in — as he puts it — ‘‘travelling for 
the masses.’’ This is in the real tradition 
of the early travelogue lecturers who did not 
attempt the film of ‘‘social significance’’ 
but whose activities have been, and still 
are, more significant than is generally real- 
ized in the area of better understanding 
through introduction, at least, to other 
parts of the world. His TAHITI AND THE 
ISLANDS UNDER THE WIND played to SRO 
audiences last winter because it was, on 
film, the very trip millions of people would 
take if they could. His latest trek to Por- 
tugal and Madeira, undertaken because 


FRONTIER for the Union of 


these countries appeared to be ‘‘neglected 
by the travel lecturers’’ will show audi- 
ences a new discovery in travel delight, 
meanwhile paving the way for deeper inter- 
est in these places and their people. 
Perhaps a man who has been the equivalent 
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MAN ON A MAGIC CARPET 


(Continued from page 11) 


of 15 times around the world can mean it 
when he says he is ‘‘all through travelling.’’ 
Maybe, with 32 travelogues and documen- 
taries of assorted lengths in his libraries 
(plus others he does not book), he feels 
he has enough material for the remainder 
of life’s span. But those who know him— 
as a director of the World Adventure Series 
of Detroit, as a director of the Viking Picture 
Corporation (Chicago), president of Films of 
the Nations, or a member of The Explorers 
Club, The Adventurers Club and The Cir- 
cumnavigators Club of New York — dis- 
count the possibility of his moth-balling 
his cameras in favor of the lecture platform. 
They remember that his latest films — 
TAHITI and PoRTUGAL AND MADEIRA — were 
completed when Mr. Brink had already 
declared himself as ‘‘all through travelling.’’ 
They feel quite sure also, that somebody or 
something will always excite him about a 
place he has not yet seen, a film waiting 
to be made ... and that, with his en- 
thusiasm, his flair for popular appeal, his 
prying lenses and his usual suddenness he 
will continue to take off for hither and yon. 
They hope, in fact, that he will continue— 
he represents this country abroad in the 
best possible way. Years of successful sales- 
manship in his profession have not altered 
the quietly pleasant manner, the unassuming 
approach that have assured him of welcome 


by foreign diplomats as ‘‘a U. 8. goodwill 
ambassador. ’’ 


Available without charge 


IN LOSS PREVENTION 
ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY 
Affiliated 


with: Atma Life Insurance 


OF HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 


Running time: 10 minutes 
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fina Life Affiliated Companies 
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Please send free, illustrated catalog and 
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only. 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


AL! BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES: 
10-in. MGM disc +E-110. 


Veteran screen actor Lionel Barrymore 
has narrated another children’s story for 
MGM Records, this time the everpopular 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, from The 
Arabian Nights. It is a thrilling tale, and 
Mr. Barrymore rises to its challenge super- 
bly. The production is beautifully-paced, 
with an added delight in the musical score 
...an enchantingly atmospheric, dramatic 
flow of incidental music composed by 
Lionel Barrymore himself. One of the best 
children’s dises of the year, Ali Baba 
should take its place beside the other 
Barrymore recordings, such as his Rip Van 
Winkle and A Christmas Carol. 


BRAHMS: “‘Lieder,” 12-in. Stradivari 
disc +:STR-610. 


Although Brahms is usually thought of 
as a ‘‘larger works’’ composer, he, like 
Schubert, composed a number or lieder or 
songs. This excellent disc offers 14 of the 
most melodic and famous of these, admir- 
ably sung by Alice Howland accompanied 
by Paul Ulanowsky, pianist. Included in 
the collection are Alte Liebe, Op. 72 #1, 
Sonntag, Op. 47 #3, Madchenlied Op. 107 
#5, Von Ewiger Liebe, Op. 43 #1, Der 
Kranz, Op. 84 #2, Botschaft, Op. 47 #1, 
Auf Dem Kirchofe, Op. 105 #4, Dort in 
Den Weiden, Op. 97 #4, and An Die Nach- 
tigall, Op. 46 #4. 


IBSEN: “‘Hedda Gabler,” three 12-in. 
Theatre Masterworks disc in album. 


More and more stage plays are reaching 
us via microgroove recordings. Recent 
among these is Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda Gab- 
ler, translated by Eva LeGallienne from 
the Norwegian and directed by her, with 
technical direction by Edward King. A 
proven classic of long standing (the action 
takes place in Christiania in 1890), Hedda 
Gabler has a deep emotional appeal and 
a moral and social significance that is time- 
less. Without deletion from the original, 
and over two hours long, it is for library 
and college reference and study purposes 
rather than for the younger school ele- 
ment, since its implications and thought- 
provoking action and dialogue require 
more mature knowledge and understand- 
ing. Miss LeGallienne’s version is shortly 
to be published by a London house, to- 
gether with an analytical preface. This 
first full-length recording of an Ibsen play 
in English and made in America also fea- 
tures Eva LeGallienne, together with 
Marion Evensen, Philippa Bevans, David 
Lewis, Carmen Mathews, Andrew Cruick- 
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shank and Richard Waring. The narration 
before each act is by Margaret Webster. 
If your local shop does not stock this fine 
album it may be ordered direct from 
Theatre Masterworks, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
(Suite 1436), N.Y.C. 20. 


PETER PAN: RCA-Victor 78 rpm disc 
#+VY-4001 (also 45 rpm dise +WY- 
4001). 


This new type album features a solid 
front and back cover, permanently bound 
together. The first release in RCA-Victor’s 
‘*Hardback Storybook’’ series, it is 
adapted from the Walt Disney film Peter 
Pan. Following the success of previous 
RCA-Victor Walt Disney albums, notably 
Treasure Island and Alice in Wonderland, 
some of the same stars are on hand to 
bring this recording the flavor and au- 
thenticity of the original film. This is 
especially true of Bobby Driscoll and 
Kathy Beaumont, both of whom have 
starred in previous children’s albums. The 
music is arranged by Norman Leyden and 
conducted by Henri Rene. . . . A com- 
panion dise titled Adventures in Music 
(RCA-Victor 78 rpm dise #VY-4000, also 
WY-4000, 45 rpm) features Bill Thompson 
and the Jud Conlon Singers, with music 
composed and conducted by Joe Dubin. 
With permanence and eye-catching color 
their main features, the new ‘‘ Hardback 
Storybook’’ albums are certain to enjoy 
great popularity; their long-life and increas- 
ing enjoyment made possible by their new, 
sturdy format. 


RACHMANINOFF “Symphony #1 in 
D minor, Op. 13,” 12-in. Mercury 
disc ++MG-10111. 


Composed in 1895 and premiered at St. 
Petersburg in 1897, this work nearly caus- 
ed Rachmaninoff to cease musical compo- 
sition because of its complete failure. It 
was not permitted to be played during the 
composer’s life-time; indeed, the original 
lost score has not yet been found. Orches- 
tral parts, however, were discovered in the 
archives of the Leningrad Conservatory 
nearly 50 years after its premiere, from 
which a reconstructed full score has been 
created. From this, the symphony was per- 
formed in October, 1945, with great suc- 
cess. The first American performance oc- 
curred in March, 1948, with Ormandy con- 
ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. For 
this only available recording of the work 
to date, Jacques Rachmilovich conducts 
the Stockholm Symphony Orchestra in a 
brilliant performance. 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES: 10-in. MGM disc 
#E-142. 


Few sounds are more clearly associated 
with Christmas than chimes ringing out 
the familiar old hymns and carols of the 
season. Oddly enough, few chimes record- 
ings of Christmas material exist. MGM 
Records has remedied the matter with this 
fine set of Christmas Chimes, beautifully 
recorded at the historic Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene in London. James Blades 
at the chimes and Felton Rapley at the 
organ are assisted by a Brass Choir in a 
eoncert of 9 favorite seasonal works: 
Adestes Fideles, Silent Night, Holy Night, 
The First Noel, Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing, It Came Upon a Midnight Clear, 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night, God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen, Joy 
to the World and The Holly and the Ivy. 
The recording is brilliantly realistic, as- 
suring a collection that is truly ‘‘dif- 
ferent.’’ 


SPOHR: “Grande Nonette in F major, 
Op. 31,” 12-in. Stradivari disc +STR- 
609. 


Ludwig Spohr (1784-1859) was a pro- 
lifie composer of various types of music. 
This work, with its odd instrumentation, 
is an example of the fields into which he 
often strayed. The Stradivari Records 
Chamber Music Ensemble (A. Eidus, D. 
Mankowitz, G. Ricci, P. Sklar, H. Ben- 
nett, H. Shulman, D. Weber, E. Carmen 
and F. Klein) presents a most charming 
and musically excellent performance. The 
reverse side is given over to six songs by 
Spohr, based on poems by six different 
poets, as presented by Alice Howland 
(soprano), David Weber (clarinet) and 
Leopold Mittman (piano). An interesting 
dise of off-the-beaten-path music of value 
to music students. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: “Hamlet, Op. 67a,” 
12-in. Mercury disc ##MG-10112. 


The ‘‘overture fantasia’’ Hamlet, for 
some odd reason, has failed to become pop- 
ular in America, but we hope that this fine 
recording may serve to better acquaint the 
public with this really brilliant, dramatic 
and powerful work. One of Tschaikowsky’s 
last (1888) orchestral compositions, it was 
altered in 1891 to the score as it now 
stands. The Stockholm Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich gives a vivid performance of clarity 
and force. The reverse side offers Tschai- 
kowsky’s The Tempest, Op. 18, composed in 
1873, as played by the same orchestra and 
conductor. . . . Alternates of The Tempest 
will be found on the 12-in. Colosseum disc 
#CRLP-112; and the 12-in. Remington disc 
#RLP-199-55 with Fekete and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. Hamlet occurs on 
the 12-in. MGM dise #E-3002 and London 
dise #LL-582. 


The 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


SERGEI M. EISENSTEIN, by Marie Se- 
ton (A. A. Wyn, publ.) 

This distinguished life-like biography 
of the late Soviet director is more than 
a great book about a great film maker. 
It is an intimate, dramatic and fully 
documented account, beautifully illus- 
trated, of a highly individualistic artist’s 
struggles to integrate himself in the main- 
stream of the society in which he lived 
and worked. 


THE ART OF THE FILM, by Ernest 

Lindgren (Macmillan, publ.) 

True appreciation of any art form ean 
come only from an understanding of the 
resources at the artist’s disposal, and the 
principles guiding their use. The value of 
Lindgren’s book lies mainly in the fact 
that, in a clear and readable text, he has 
applied these standards to the art of the 
motion picture, opening a broader ap- 
proach to enlighted enjoyment. 


MAKING A FILM, by Lindsay Ander- 
son (Macmillan, publ.) 

An exciting account, step by step, of 
Thorold Dickinson’s production of “SE- 
cRET PEOPLE,” where the human and tech- 
nical elements involved have been sub- 
jected to the keen appraisal of a trained 


observer. It is a vivid and fascinating 
record, in which a film is seen emerging 
from the apparent chaos of a complex 
creation. 


QUE VIVA MEXICO!, by S. M. Eisen- 
stein (Ravin, publ.) 


The unusual scenario—reading like a 
poem and strikingly illustrated—of Eisen- 
stein’s favorite film project, which he did 
not live to complete. 


ENCORE, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, publ.) 


For the student of screenplay writing, 
and for all who just enjoy Mr. Maug- 
ham’s sophisticated prose, a new set of 
short stories and scripts based on them. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION, by Gilbert 
Seldes (Doubleday, publ.) 


Much wider than the titles implies, the 
grounds covered by Mr. Seldes’ eminently 
readable and informative volume encom- 
pass the whole of TV production from the 
writer’s angle. It also provides those who 
work with script writers — directors, pro- 
ducers, technicians — with a key for 
mutual understanding in this highly col- 
lective creative process. 


PERIODICALS, BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, GUIDES 


The 1952 Annual Cumulation, latest sup- 
plement to the indispensable Educational 
Film Guide, has just been published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. ... The 
Educators Progress Service (Randolph, 
Wis.) has issued the 1952 editions of their 
comprehensive and most useful Educators 
Guide to Free Films and Educators Guide 
to Free Slide-films. .. . The Nat’l Ass’n of 
Educational Broadcasters (U. of Illinois, 
at Urbana) releases LA-TV, an illuminat- 
ing report by researchers Smythe and 
Campbell of what one city offers over 
its video outlets. . . . Film Strips from 
England (B.LS., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
NYC 20) presents a large ‘selection of 
subjects endowed with pictorial and in- 
formative interest. . . . Charles Curran’s 
Handbook of Motion Picture Techniques 
for Business Men offers many facts useful 
to film sponsors, with emphasis on cost 
estimates. . . . Italian Cinema, the Post 
War Years is a luxurious publication, beau- 
tifully illustrated, of Italian Film Ex- 
ports (1501 Broadway, NYC) attesting to 
the vitality and artistry of that coun- 
try’s new film makers... . Films in Re- 
view (Aug.-Sept.) continues with Herman 
G. Weinberg’s clever column, Coffee, Brandy 
and Cigars. . . . In the Summer issue of 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio & Television 
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(U. of California, publ.), Sir Michael Bal- 
con intelligently appraises the documen- 
taries’ contribution to British feature 
films. . . . The National Education Ass’n 
(Washington, D. C.) issues Guide to Films 
in Economic Education, carrying a synop- 
sis and evaluation of some 140 films and 
filmstrips, with suggestions for areas of 
usefulness. . . . Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films (Wilmette, Ill.) has published a 
beautiful four-color supplement to its cur- 
rent catalog, adding 122 new educational 
sound films. . . . The Southern Pine Story 
is an attractive booklet of the Southern 
Pine Ass’n (Box 1170, New Orleans, La.), 
to be used in conjunction with the films 
made for the Association by the Southern 
Educational Film Services. .. . A revised, 
enlarged edition of Films for Labor, a free 
catalog of films and filmstrips on labor and 
related subjects, is now available from the 
American Federation of Labor’s Workers 
Education Bureau, 724 — 9th St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C... . Curriculum Films 
Inc., 10 . 40th St., N. Y. 16, has a new 
catalog covering 520 color filmstrips.... 
Ideal Pictures Corp., in its 1953 Entertain- 
ment Catalogue, lists over 1,000 titles. 
There is also a 4-page section on spon- 
sored (free rental) films. 


NOW READY 
YOUR 1953 
FILM CATALOG 


Write for free copy: 
Dept. FN-11 


UNITED WORLD FILMS me. 


1445 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY - LABOR 


Inquirer: Yes, there is a guide to 
audio-visual materials in the field of 
industrial and labor relations pre- 
pared by ‘‘a university.’’ It is the 
one available without charge through 
the Distribution Center, N.Y. State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Concerning it, our former ‘‘ Films on 
Labor’’ editor Al Hemsing (now in 
Europe with MSA) writes: 

‘*The guide lists films, filmstrips 
and recordings used by management, 
unions and educators. The 47-page 
listing was compiled by Professor J. 
J. Jehring and is divided into nine 
subject areas: industrial safety, 
labor history, education and train- 
ing, supervisory training, steward 
training, economics, political and 
social welfare, human relations, and 
industrial history and processes. The 
title, length, source and description 
of each audio-visual item are given. 
What has not been done (and this 
seems most desirable for any such 
listing) is to cross-index the mate- 
rials. As it is, each film or filmstrip 
is now slotted under one, often quite 
arbitrary, category. It is to be hoped 
also, that future revisions of this 
valuable guide will attempt critical 
evaluation of the materials.’’ 
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PLAN FOR PAKISTAN 


(Continued from page 5) 


In institutions of higher learning, expen- 
sive scientific experiments, otherwise inac- 
cessible to us, can be brought within the 
knowledge of our advanced students by 
means of films. Films on atomic research, 
vast industrial processes and systems of 
mass production, can help us not only to 
acquaint ourselves with the scientific and 
technical knowledge of other countries, but 
also enable us to assess our own potential 
achievements in these fields. 

In view of the great advantages to be 
gained from the use of films in our formal 
and higher education, it is imperative that 
we should make visual aids and especially 
documentary films an integral part of our 
new curriculum. The use of film in educa- 
tion should be considered as important in 
our educational planning as the provision 
of school buildings and revision of text 
books. An imaginative approach to the 
methods of education can alone ensure the 
results desired from the reorientation of our 
system of education. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The establishment of Pakistan is the 
triumph of an idea. When the 100 million 
Moslems of the Indian subcontinent launch- 
ed their political struggle for an independent 
Moslem state they were convinced that, in 
the face of the present ideological confu- 
sions that prevailed throughout the world, 
the political philosophy of Islam, which 
was opposed to the caste system as well as 
to any religious hierarchy, was the best pat- 
tern upon which to build a new democratic 
country. 

Ours is a most peculiar age. Progress and 
circumstance have made it impossible for 
any single nation to lead an isolationist ex- 
istence. We all live in a state of inter- 
dependency both in matters of economic de- 
velopment and in political decisions con- 
cerning ourselves. Yet ignorance about the 
particular circumstances and viewpoints of 
other nations is colossal everywhere. In the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
decisions are taken about our people by in- 
dividuals whose sincerest efforts to under- 
stand our problems do not go beyond press 
reports and editorial columns. Human issues 
are discussed in terms of statistics and 
mathematical figures. If we cannot change 
this procedure, we can at least describe our 
problems, conditions and point of view to 
our well wishers by means of whatever pow- 
erful medium of communication we can lay 
our hands on. The documentary film is 
unique in its potentialities in this respect. 
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Photographically 


DTFC announces acceptance of a 

charter as the New York ADTFC 
Chapter, from the international office of 
NABET-CIO. Offices will remain at 48 West 
48th St., N. Y. C. At the same time it has 
been announced that an ADTFC section has 
been organized in Detroit, Michigan, to 
service film technicians in that area. 


Port or NEW York, a 28-minute 
color study of the world’s greatest seaport, 
is a Princeton Film Center production for 
the Port of New York Authority. Scheduled 
for release in January 1953, it is being di- 
rected by Henwar Rodakiewicz. 


mw FARMERS OF AMERICA, produced by Unity 
Films (N. Y. C.) for General Motors, was 
made this past summer at Gettysburg, Pa., 
and at the Nazareth, Pa. County Fair with 
Victor Solow as producer-director, Max 
Glenn as Unit Manager, Leonard Stark and 
Stan Meredith on camera, Dave Blumgart 
and Darwin Deen as electricians, and Willie 
Schwartz on sound, 


a Tuts Day, a film for Health Insurance 
Plan, was recently completed by IMPS with 
Bob Galbraith on camera, Joe Coffey as 
electrician, and Dick Frank as unit manager. 


w A new type of forging machine is the 
subject of an industrial film shot for the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. by Wilbur 
Streech Productions, with Al Mozell and 
Sid Kerner on camera; John Fletcher, Max 
Kurz and Morgan Smith, electricians. 


a Fantasy Pictures, a new company, is 
producing puppet films for TV distribution. 
The first series was shot recently by Leroy 
Sylverst and Max Glenn, with Darwin Deen 
as electrician. 


m Science Pictures is currently filming the 
story of brass on location in Cleveland, with 
ADTFC crew Bert Shapiro and Gil Geller 
(camera), Walter Helmuth and Howard 
Block (electricians). 


w A factory film for the Fafner Bearing Co. 
was shot on location in Cleveland by Evans- 
Hankinson (producing company), with Vic 


WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 
By PAT LEWIS 


Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


Komow, John Fletcher and Al Burney on 
camera; Dave Golden, Bill Bentley and 
Marvin Smith, electricians and grips. 


mw VISITING NuRSE (which has also been 
called MAN AND WIFE and SUSAN Bruce) 
is the pro tem title of the latest mental 
health film. Produced by Affiliated Film 
Producers, its crew included cameramen 
Richard Leacock and Robert Puello, unit 
manager Kevin Smith, electrician Hugh Bell 
and soundman Bill Goodman. 


w An information film for American Air- 
lines was recently completed by MPO Pro- 
ductions, with Larry Madison and Bob 
Downey as cameramen, Scott Reynolds and 
Manny Scheffer, electricians. 


mw Telescene is currently filming a 15-minute 
dramatic TV show with Ernest Caparros and 
Earl Jansen on camera; Bob Ramsay, 
Eugene Fine and Joe Christiano, electricians, 
Donna Caparros and Morris Feingold on 
sound. 


a A TV spot for the Health Information 
Fund employed the following ADTFC mem- 
bers: George Maxfield, Ivan Karp, Michael 
Sciretta, Al Meyers, Mitchell Petreyko, Art 
Anzalone, Ed Sadowsky, Manny Ross and 
Joe Arvonio. 


= A medical film recently produced by 
Audio Productions was shot by John Dapelo 
and Max Glenn, assistant cameraman Kris- 
topomicz. Electricians were Darwin Deen 
and Ernie Nukanen. 


= Julius Tannenbaum and John Alexander 
have accepted directorial positions on The 
March of Time staff... . Dave Blumgart is 
currently employed as a sound technician 
by the United Nations. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Camermen: Bunce Elkus, Ernest Capar- 
ros, Earl Jansen . . . Sound: Donna Capar- 
ros .. . Carpenter: Bob Ramsey .. . Elec- 
trician: William De Meo .. . Apprentices: 
Robert Schwartz, Walter Hess. 


PAKISTAN PLAN 
(Continued from first column) 


It draws its material from real people and 
real human issues and moulds it creatively 
to achieve its dramatic impact. Hundreds of 
speeches by our delegates at international 
conferences and the lectures of our diplo- 
matic representatives in other countries can- 
not give half as vivid an understanding of 
our problems as films made about them in 
an imaginative manner. 


BIOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HE October meeting of the N. Y. Chap- 

ter of the Biological Photographic As- 
sociation was addressed by Mr. E. Wilfred 
Taylor, Joint Managing Director of Cooke 
Troughton & Simms. His subject was Mi- 
croscopy and Photomicrography with the 
Ultra-Violet Microscope. Phase microscopy 
was also discussed, and the motion picture 
THE PHASE CONTRAST MICROSCOPE was 
shown. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


= Walter K. Scott, formerly Chief of Pro- 
duction and Associate Chief, now heads 
the Motion Picture Service, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture. He succeeds Chester A. Lind- 
strom, recently retired after 42 years in 
film work with the Department. Mr. Scott 
has had 17 years in government service, 
and wide experience also in the commer- 
cial field, having worked as actor, camera- 
man and producer in the U. S., Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Germany. 


= RCA Victor Division has a new public 
relations director in Julius Haber, whose 
association with the company dates from 
1922 when he joined as an office boy still at 
night school. One of radio’s early pub- 
licists, he has also handled such special 
assignments within the company as helping 
to organize its employee education pro- 
gram. 


a Charles H. Dand is British Information 
Services’ new Director for its Films and 
Publications Division. A former newspaper 
man in London, Mr. Dand entered the Brit- 
ish film industry in the 1930’s; in 1940 
was appointed to the Scottish Education 
Department to organize wartime education 
services for adults. Entering the Civil Serv- 
ice after the war, he took charge of a 
branch dealing with experimental post- 
school education; was transferred in 1949 
to the Central Office of Information in 
London as Chief Distribution Officer of the 
Films Division. For the past two years he 
has led the British delegation at meetings 
of the Non-Commercial Cinema Committee, 
set up for the production and exchange of 
cultural films between France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxemburg and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. He has also worked closely 
with M.S.A. and U. S. Information Serv- 
ices in London. 


= Film Council of America has appointed 
J. Margaret Carter as Assistant Director 
in charge of coordinating film evaluations 
for FCA projects, and sponsoring national 
and international FCA film conferences. 
Miss Carter was for nine years in charge 
of the National Film Board of Canada of- 
fice in Chicago. 


= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Longini as production 
manager. A native of Wilmette, Mr. Lon- 
gini has been active in motion picture pro- 
duction and directing for more than 15 
years. He has also taught film techniques. 


= Sterling Television Co. Inc., (NYC) has 
named Rosemarie Hickson to head its TV 
Production Dept. Miss Hickson’s experi- 
ence over a decade includes work with 
20th Century-Fox on a special series of 
short films; also, production with the State 
Dept. and for Caravel Productions, NYC. 
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Notes... 


COMPANY MATTERS 


w= Owen Murphy, president of Murphy- 
Lillis Productions, has purchased the stock 
interest of Mr. Lillis and will continue 
the business as Owen Murphy Productions 
(12th floor, 723 Seventh Ave., NYC). 


= Ideal Pictures Corp., Chicago, has opened 
a new office in Houston, Texas, (2606 Fan- 
nin St.), bringing the total of this com- 
pany’s offices to 27.... Richard B. Phillips 
has been named as Eastern director of 
Ideal’s Sponsored Film Division. 


m Leo C. Beebe, manager of the Ford Motor 
Company’s motion picture department, is 
now manager of educational relations. This 
includes supervision of three new depart- 
ments: research, visual media, and school 
and college projects. 


= China Film Enterprises of America Inc. 
has arranged for exclusive distribution of 
all its films by Athena Films Ine., 165 
West 46th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


MOVED 


Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center—from 934 to 972 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 


= Musart Productions Co.—to 2 Columbus 
Circle, N. Y. C. 18. 


= Visual Education, Inc. — to 7522 Buena 
Vista, Houston 17, Texas. (Roy Reagan). 


= Experimental Discussion Project. The 
Fund for Adult Education (Glen Burch, 
Director) — from Chicago to 914 East 
Green St., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


APPOINTMENTS 


(Continued from column 1) 


= Mrs. Helen Huguenor Lyman, head of 
the Adult Education Dept., Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Public Library, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the American Library Assoc. survey 
of Adult Education Activities in Public 
Libraries, the nation-wide study continu- 
ing under a grant to the A.L.A. by the 
Fund for Adult Education (Ford Founda- 
tion). 


mw Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, 
(sereens and photographic accessories), has 
promoted Knute Petersen to the post of 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing. 
Mr. Petersen was formerly with Bell & 
Howell as general production manager. 


= Howard Kresge, formerly with the ECA 
project at Pullman (Washington) has ac- 
cepted a government post in Paris. 


DAVID SMART 
Oct. 1892 - Oct. 1952 


AVID A. SMART, publisher (Esquire, 

Coronet, Apparel Arts), and president 
of Coronet Instructional Films Ine., died 
suddenly in Chicago on October 16. 

Born in Omaha, Nebraska, on Oct. 4, 1892, 
Mr. Smart was brought by his parents to 
Chicago while still a boy. His story — told 
fully in an interview with FILM NEWS 
(see January, 1948 issue) — reads like a 
Horatio Alger tale. 

It came forcibly to Mr. Smart’s attention 
in 1933 that in Germany there were 16,000— 
16mm projectors being used to build a war 
machine, and he became interested in the 
film as an informational medium. In 1939 
a grant given by his publishing company 
to Indiana University to make a survey 
showed concretely the need in schools for 
curriculum motion pictures, and in 1940 
Coronet Instructional Films Inc. was or- 
ganized. Ideal Pictures Corporation, as a 
nationwide distribution setup, was acquired 
in 1949. 


KINESIS 


Announces 
THREE NEW FILMS 


MAMBO by JoRDAN BELSON 


A creative achievement in the abstract color film. 
BOP SCOTCH by JorDAN BELSON 
An entirely new sort of film; the activated camera. 
HOTEL APEX by WELDON KEES 


An accomplished exercise in photographic values. 


For information and listing of 
Experimental and Documentary Films 
KINESIS 


66 COMMERCIAL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


FILM CLASSICS 


NEW FOREIGN FEATURES... 

@ SYLVIE ET LE FANTOME—Autant-Lara 
comedy 

@ LA REGLE DU JEU—Renoir comedy 

@ DAY OF WRATH—Dreyer drama 


Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Rm. 900, Chicago 4 


ATHENA FILMS, INC. 


— that this company is now the ex- 
clusive distributor of all the films 


formerly distributed by China Film 
Enterprises of America, Inc. 


For information, sales or rentals, address: 
ATHENA FILMS, INC. 
165 W. 46th Street, N. Y. C. 36 
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Whats New... 


AVIOMETER 


w This new a.v. device had its initial 
showing at the NAVA Convention in 
Chicago. Designed by the AV Product 
Company, it is distributed by the 
Audio-Visual Supply Co. Inc., Laguna 
Beach, Calif. and is also available 
through a.v. dealers. An_ electric 
tachistoscope, it will excite the inter- 
est of any who employ tachistoscopic 
methods of teaching. It can be at- 
tached to any still projector, from the 
large opaque to the small filmstrip, 
by plugging into the AC supply cord, 
and will enable the user to flash a 
picture on the screen in from 100th 
of a second to a full second, by the 
flick of a switch. The teacher will 
find many uses for the Aviometer 
where increased speed of perception is 
imperative, as in remedial reading 
classes, driver training, arithmetic. 


SOUND FOR 8MM 


= Magna-Stripe (trade mark, Reeves 
Soundcraft, 10 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
22) is now available for 8mm motion 
picture film as well as 16mm and 
35mm. This announcement coincides 
with that of the Movie Mite Corpora- 
tion (Kansas City) that their new 
8mm magnetic projector is now avail- 
able for the consumer market. In view 
of this, and of the plans of prominent 
projector manufacturers to introduce 
their new 8mm magnetic projectors in 
the near future, the advent of 8mm 
Magna-Stripe coincides with the in- 
auguration of what may well be a new 
era in motion pictures. The cost of 
bonding Magna-Stripe to 8mm film 
is 314-cents per foot. 


DUAL PURPOSE 


= The School Master, recently re- 
leased dual purpose projector for 
single-frame filmstrips and for 2x2 
slides, is a completely self-contained 
unit of one-piece aluminum construc- 
tion. The single slot ‘‘ Uniway’’ thread- 
ing is claimed to be simple and sure. 
The noiseless film advance can be op- 
erated from either the right or left 
side, and a warning click indicates ap- 
proach of the film’s end. It is further 
claimed that film is maintained flat, at 
a constantly uniform right angle to 
the optical axis and thus resists buck- 
ling. The School Master is 854” high, 
5%” wide, 1134” long. Weight is 7 
pounds. This compact unit is finished 
in a pearl gray, with chrome and black 
plastic appointments. For further in- 
formation, write Society for Visual 
Education Inc., Chicago. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


TAKING TIPS 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


KEEPING CLEAN 


ILM tape or any other form of indus- 

trial tape can be used for cleaning the 
inside of a camera, merely by bunching it 
together and patting the film area of the 
camera with it. This will pick up any stray 
dust that a blower will not blow out, and is 
quick, efficient and practicable anywhere. 
It is one of the few ways of cleaning the 
magazines of the heavy studio cameras, and 
will also remove the dust and lint from 
the felt and corduroy. Most professional 
cameramen carry industrial or adhesive tape 
along with them. Less experienced film 
makers might well do the same. 


Another item that should be carried in 


the camera kit is a good, ordinary-sized 
syringe which can be used for blowing a 
high pressure stream of air into the camera 
to clean out its gate and film areas. Any 
surgical supply house or drug store can 
furnish this item in varying sizes and 
shapes. I have found the most ideal type 
is one that has an extension tube of a foot 
or so in length. Merely blowing with the 


mouth directly into the camera will not do. 


the job, as a certain amount of mouth mois- 
ture accompanies this blowing, with the 
resultant effect of corrosion and rust on 
the working parts of the camera. 

When cleaning the film aperture gate of a 
motion picture camera, it is best to have 
a very light film of oil on the surface. This 
permits the film to slide past the gate with- 
out sticking and leaving emulsion deposits. 
A good handy trick is, to take a little of 
the natural skin oil from the surface of 
one’s own nose by rubbing the finger over 
it, then applying the lightly greased finger 
to the film gate. 


CARE OF LENSES 


EVER apply lens tissue or a camel’s 
hair brush to a lens without first blow- 
ing the dust from its surface. This is par- 
ticularly a ‘‘must’’ when working outdoors. 
Any lens tissue, camel’s hair brush, or 
soft linen handkerchief is a safe bet on 
most lenses, but only if they do not come 
into contact with dust or dirt. Once they 
do, the dust becomes an abrasive. I have 
seen perfectly good lenses ruined in. a few 
seconds, in fact, by careless rubbing of 
their surface. 

The steps to follow should therefore be: 
1) Blow the surface dust off the lens ele- 
ment. 2) Apply lens tissue with a light 
circular movement. 3) If the dirt is still 


not removed, use a good grade a lens cleaner 
sparingly, then wipe off with tissue. Or, if 
you are out in the field without cleanser, fog 
the lens surface gently by exhaling (not 
blowing) your breath, then gently wipe off 
the resultant fog. 


It should always be remembered that an 
optical surface is highly polished, scratches 
easily, and must be handled with care. 


ZOOM SHOOTING 


FTER testing several different lenses 

for zoom shots, I have found that the 
SOM Berthiot Pan Cinor is not only the 
least expensive of the quality zoom-type 
lenses but is also one of the best. 

This lens has an aperture opening of 
F2.8 and a focal length variation of from 
20mm to 60mm. Effective zoom and dolly 
shots can be made without moving the 
camera by merely turning a lever on the 
lens. Working a new type of puppet film, 
I have been able to take shots that would 
be extremely difficult if not impossible with 
this zoom lens. 


The Berthiot can be attached without any 
difficulty to the Bolex, Cine-Special, Maurer, 
and Bell & Howell Filmo. I am currently 
using this lens on a Mitchell 16mmi and 
have found that it works very well when 
the zoom finder has been removed from the 
lens. 


It is best to shoot at an aperture opening 
of F4 or smaller, to get maximum sharpness. 
Although F2.8 can be used when necessary, 
the smaller the aperture the sharper the 
field generally becomes. 

The SOM Berthiot Pan Cinor is dis- 
tributed exclusively in this country by Pail- 
lard Products Inc., 265 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16. 


“PACKAGE” DESIGN 
AIR FORCE PROJECTOR 


S. AIR FORCE contracts totaling 
¢ $2-million for a new 16mm sound 
motion picture projector have been 
awarded to Bell & Howell Company, W. 
E. Roberts, Vice-President in Charge of 
Operations, has announced. The new unit, 
known as the Mil D-4, was designed by 
the company’s engineers to meet Joint 
Army-Navy (JAN) performance speci- 
fications. The new projector will be used 
for training as well as entertaining Air 
Force personnel throughout the world. 


FILM NEWS 


| What's New . . 


PLAYER AND PROJECTOR 


w= The distinguishing feature of this 
portable Audioscope unit is its low 
price of $89.50, and its handsome ap- 
pearance, suggesting a fine piece of 
luggage. The record player and film- 
strip projector share the box equally, 
and are arranged side by side for 
maximum ease of operation, with all 
essentials ready to hand. No removal 
or adjustment of any of the parts of 
either section is necessary. There is 
also space for storing six reels of 
film, and the lid of the unit holds up 
to 10 records. The phonograph has a 
3-speed motor, twist cartridge with 
two needles, 5-inch loudspeaker, tone 
and volume control, high fidelity am- 
plifier. The filmstrip projector has a 
150-watt output, fixed glass pressure 
plates with exclusive diagonal posi- 
tioning to afford easy push-in thread- 
ing, an 8-sprocket engagement which 
prevents tearing of the film perfora- 
tions, coated anastigmat lenses, and 
automatic framing forward or reverse. 
This unit, and another combination at 
$129.50, are featured by Audio-Master 
Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 


| OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


= Charles Beseler Company of New- 
ark, N.J., maker of the Vu-Graph 
overhead projector, has introduced a 
lightweight portable version: Junior 
Vu-Graph. 

This unique weight saving optical 
system (23 pounds) includes carrying 
case and projects transparencies pre- 
pared from maps, photographs, draw- 
ings, ete., onto a screen. The speaker 
meanwhile can face his audience and 
pace his lecture as he wishes, in a fully 
lighted room. 

Completely self-contained, the Jr. 
Vu-Graph requires no technical skill 
or tools in preparing it for use. After 
removing it from the case, it is only 
necessary to snap the folding head- 
piece into position, and plug the line 
into the nearest 110 V-AC outlet. 


MOVIE & T.V. 
EQUIPMENT 
NEW & 
USED FOR 


PRODUCTION BOUGHT 
LIGHTING RENTED 
LABORATORY EXCHANGED 


"Jee KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 


FILM PER SECOND . FILTERS AND FACTORS . 


15 seal in 
porating les 
everyday use. 


CAMERAMEN 
SOUND ENGINEERS 
FILM EDITORS 
GAFFERS 

ASS’T DIRECTORS 
DIRECTORS 

LAB TECHNICIANS 
TV CAMERAMEN 
TECH. DIRECTORS 
CINE ENGINEERS 


35MM ACCESSORIES 


BELL HOWELL 400-ft. magazines. .... 59.50 
ARRIFLEX 200-ft. 120.00 
ARRIFLEX 400-ft. magazines .......... 160.00 
ARRIFLEX Hi-Hat (Wriped 29. 

ARRIFLEX lens extension tubes ........ 29.50 
ARRIPLEX ler camera brace ...... 30.00 


ynchronous moter 
PROFESSIONAL JR. _ 120.00 
F&B Leg-Lok triangle with clamps...... 26.00 


16MM CAMERAS 


CINE SPECIAL 1, 2 lentes 495.00 
AURICON CINEVOICE, ampl.. comp 525.00 


AURICON CINEVOICE, turret, 3 Stee... 795.00 


AURICON PRO, complete, like new..... 1275.00 
BERNDT-MAURER, motor, 2295.00 
BERNDT-MAURER single system, exc..... 5750.00 
DE VRY single system ov?fit........... 995.00 
FILMO 70 H. motor, * 1195.00 
FILMO Superspeed, 128 345.00 
FILMO Spider Turret, 4’ £4 lens........ 185.00 


APERATURE SCALE . .. DEPTH OF FOCUS... FIELD OF &!6mm or 35mm models. 

VIEW .. . SHUT TER ‘ANGLE eS HYPERFOCAL DIS- PRICE $3.95 

TANCES . . . CAMERA SPEEDS... . KEY LIGHT... ETC. (including instruction 

EQUIPMENT SPECIALS FOR NOVEMBER 
16MM ACCESSORIES 

EYEMO-—single lens—47mm 2.5 ....... $ 295.00 CINE SPECIAL 100-ft. magazine ........ $100.00 
EYEMO—compact turret, 3 lenses ...... 795.00 CINE SPECIAL 200-ft. magazines ....... 275.00 
EYEMO Q-spider turret, 3 lenses ....... 1195.00 CINE SPECIAL reflex focuser ........... 85.00 
ARRIFLEX, 3 Zeiss lenses, 2 200-ft. mags. 895.00 CINE SPECIAL 110v. sync. motor ....... 115.00 
DE vrY MAGIC EVE, 2 «2 lonsen, case..... 175.00 CINE SPECIAL 12v. var. speed w. tach.. 325.00 
SEPT, single frame, 50mm f3.5......... 75.00 Fas La pertable mike boom ......... 265.00 
DEBRIE, M Med. H, metal, motor, mags.... 195.00 AURICON 6-ft. portable mike boom .... 99.00 


FLORMAN & BABB 


70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. ; 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
_ Cable Address — FLORBABB, N.Y. 


DIRECTORS VIEWFINDER— 


all 16/35mm lenses ................ 15.50 
F&B Pan & Tilt friction lite tripod....... 60.00 
16MM LENSES 
Berthiot Pan Cinor Zoom lens ........ Available 
Zoomar, 17mm te 106mm, accessories. .. .$695.00 
195.00 
lémm Schneider Xenon ............. 5.00 
15mm Kodak Anasti Ty ES 37.50 
15mm Kodak Ektar f2.5 ............... 54.50 
25mm Kodak 
25mm Zeiss Biotar 7.4 ................. 67. 

Schneider Xenon f.5 ............ 82.50 
27mm Leitz Hektor ................ 87.50 
40mm Kodak Ektar 1.6 ................ 117.50 
50mm Kodak Anastigmat fl.6 .......... 64.50 
50mm Kodak Ektanon 1.6 ............. 82.50 
63mm Ekter f2 ................. 117.50 
63mm Kodak Anastigmat f2.7 .......... 62.50 
75mm — Anastigmat f4.5 .......... 32.50 
100mm Goerz 77.50 
102mm Kodak E ee 122.50 
102mm Kodak Anastigmat f2.7 ......... 87.50 


BARGAINS — *SEE CLASSIFIED AD 
CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


November, 1952 


* In the Minnesota school system, each 
classroom has its own operator—a stu- 
dent selected and properly trained. He 
knows the way to project the film to full 
advantage of the class, and is taught to 
be careful with equipment. The result is 
the saving of time, and less damage. 


% The National Film Board of Canada re- 
ports that Canada’s 396 film councils now 
have 1526 projectors. Canadian schools have 
over 4000, There are probably 4500 in indus- 
try, government, churches. This 10,000 total 
means an average of a projector for every 
1000 Canadians aged 10 to 65. 
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For sound on film 


sound on tape .. 


thousands choose SOUNDCRAFT 


With full respect for the word, we can honestly call 

ourselves specialists in sound. For more than 20 continuous 
years we have produced quality recording materials. 

We have researched new methods, tested new formulas, 
perfected new processes. And the results are products 

that are second to none—in quality performance. 

Soundcraft Magna-Stripe* A method of permanently 
bonding magnetic oxide to motion picture film,that lets you make 
sound movies as quickly, easily and inexpensively as silent films. 
You can even make “‘talkies"’ of old silent films. And you can 
erase and change a Magna-Stripe sound track any time you like. 
To get quick Magna-Stripe service for your film, either 

8 or 16 mm., visit your nearest photographic dealer. 
Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tape. The quality, the 
fidelity you expect from sound specialists. Soundcraft Recording 
Tape delivers top performance every time. In fact, many 
outstanding radio programs are recorded on Soundcraft Tape. 
Write for free booklets! For complete information 

on both Magna-Stripe and Soundcraft Magnetic Recording 
Tape, write for free booklets. 


REEVES 


10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
THE ONLY RECORDING MATERIALS 
PERFECTED AND MANUFACTURED 
BY RECORDING SPECIALISTS 
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